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Se — at So ge ⏑⏑ 
te way. 

Off they went, ploughing their way through a heavy cross sea, which 
often swept completely over the boat. The tide was running strougly, 
aod the wind in their teeth ; it was hard work breasting both sea and 
wind ia sach a tide and gale; but they bravely set to their work, and 
gradually made bead-way. They steered for the Goodwin, and, having 
got as near to the breakers as they dared take the steamer, worked their 
way through a heavy head sea along the edge of the Sands, on the look- 
out for the veseel in distress. At last they make her out in the darkness, 
and, as they approach, find two Broadstairs luggers, the Dreadnought and 
Pard, ridiog at anchor outside the sand. These bad heard the signal, 
and, the strong easterly gale being in their favour, had soon run down 
to the neighbourhood of the wreck. On making to the vessel, the new 
comers find her to be a fine-looking brig, almost high and dry on the 
sande. Her masts and rigging are all right; the moon, which bas 
broken tbrough the clouds, shiaes u her clean new copper ; and, £0 
far, she seems to have received but little damage. 

Efforts have already been made for her relief. The Dreadnought lugger 
had brought with ber a small twenty-feet life-boat. The “ Little” Dread- 
nought and this boat, with her crew of five hands, has succeeded in getting 
alongside the brig. 

Tue steamer siips the hawser of the life-boat, and anchors almost 
abreast of the vessel, with about sixty fathom of chain oat. There is a 
heavy rolling sea—but much less than there has been, as the tide bas 
gone down considerably. The Jife-boat makes in for the brig ; carries 
On through the surf and breakers ; and, when within about forty fathoms 
ot the vessel, lowers her sails, throws the anchor overboard, and veers 
alongside. The captain ani some of the men remain in the boat, to fend 
her off from the sides of the vessel ; for the tide, although it is shallow 
water, runs like a sluice, and it requires great care to prevent the boat 
getting her side stove in against the vessel. The rest of her crew climb 
On board the brig. Her captain had, uotil then, boped to get her off at 
the next tide, and had refused the assistance of the Broadstairs men. But 
Bow he begins to realize the danger of his position, and is very glad to 
accept the assistance offered. One of bis crew speaks a little Eoglish ; 
and, through him, he employs the crew of the life-boat, and the otheis, 
to try and get his vessel off the sands. 

The Goodwin is a quickeand, and, as such, terribly fatal to vessels 
that get upon it. At low tide a large portion of it is dry, and is then 
hard and firm, and can be walked upon for four or five miles; buat, as 
the water flows over any portion of it,that part becomes, as the sailors say, 
all alive—soft, and quick, and ready to suck in anything that lodges 

it. Suppose the vessel to run bow on, with a falling tide, and 
ee the sand shelves, or is steep. The water leaves the bow, and the 
sand there gets bard ; the water still flows under the stero, and there the 
sand remaius soft ; down the stera sinks, lower and lower ; the vessel 
soon breaks her beck, or works berself almoet upright on her stern; as 
the tide flows she fills with water, works deeper and deeper into the sand, 
until at high tide she is completely buried, or only her topmasts are to 
be seen above water. Other vessels, if the sea is heavy, begin to beat 
heavily, aud scon break up. Lifted up on the swell of a huge wave, as 
it breaks and flies from uoder them in surf, they crash dowa with their 
whole weight upon the sande, and are soon in pieces; or the broken bul! 
fills with water, rolle, and lifte, and worke, uotil it bas made a deep bed 
in the sand, in which it is soon buried—so that many veesels have ran 
upon the sands in the early night, and scarcely a vestige of them was to 
be seen in the morning. e e e ° 
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to get out of their 


The boatmen, as soon as they get on board the brig; fiad her in a very 
perilous tion, but have hopes of getting ber off ;—at all events, they 
will try for it. She isa fine, new, and strongly-built Portuguese 
*5 belopging to Lisbon, and bound from Newcastle to Rio, with coals 

iron. Her crew consists of the captain, the mate, ten men, and a 


is bead on to the sand ; but the sand does not shelve much, and 

her keel is pretty even. The wind is blowing still very strong, and right 
astern ; the tide is on the turn, and will flow quickly. There is no time 
to be lost ; the first effort must be to prevent her driving further on the 
sand. With this @ject the boatmen get an anchor astern as quickly as 
possible ; they rig out tackles on the foreyard, and hoist the bower an- 
chor on slew the yard round, and get the anchor as far aft as they 
can ; they then ehift the tackles to the main-yard, and lift the anchor 
well to the stero, shackle the chain cable on, get it all clear for running 
out, try the pumps to see that they work, then wait until the tide 
makes sufficiently to enable the steamer, which draws six feet, to ap- 
bearer. hope the steamer will be able to back close enough 

wn pe pt aye he ed eA ancbor, and then drag 
ancbor out, drop it about one buodred fathoms astern of the ves- 
bands will then go to the windlass, keep asteain upon the cable, 

with a will time the brig lifte—the steamer towing hard 
with a hundred and twenty fathoms of nine-lnch cable 
means they expect to work the brig gradually off the 


lose all hope of doing this. It is about one o’clock in 

moon has gone down ; heavy showers of rain fall ; it 
and very equally; the gale is evidently freshening up 
heavy ewell comes up before the wind, and, as the tide flows | could 
the brig, she begins to work very much. She lifts and thumps 
upoo the sands with shocks that make the masts tremble and the 
gape open. The boatmen begin to fear the worst. The lile-boat 
is ~~ a seven hands in her. She is afloat in the basin the brig has 
worked in the sands, and it requires all the efforts of the men on board 
— her getting stove in, The tide still flowe, the wind still rising, 
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to take them clear 
king with av As she rolls und careers 
» she threatens to fall upon and crush the life-boat. 
boat hails the men on deck to come on board the 
boat, and get away from the side of the vessel. The boatmen try and 
explain the danger to the ne eng bat they will not understand. 
mes from the t, for every moment increases the 
Portuguese captain still refuses to leave his vessel. Any 
ts may be too late ; the boatmen are almost ready to try and force 
—— over the side, bat cannot persuude them to stir; and so, 
1 not desert them, they also wait on. Suddenly a load, sharp, 
, like @ blast of thunder, peals through the ship. The boatmen 
jump on the guowale, ready to spring for the life boat—for she may be 
breaking in balf. No; bat one of ber large timbers has snapt like a pipe- 
stem, and others will soon follow. The Portuguese crew make ar ush 
to get what things they can on deck; altogether they fill eight 
chests with their trape. are quickly lowered into the life-boat. 
Her captain does not much like haviog ber hampered with so much bag- 
, bat cannot refuse the or fellows at least a chance of saving their 
it. ‘Lhe surf flies over the , and boils up all around ber. The life- 
boat is deluged with epray, and her lights are washed out; the vessel 
and thomps, and rolls with the force of wind and sea. Time after 
time the sound of her breaking timbers is heard; at each heave she 
wrenches and groans, and cracks in all direction ; she is breaking up 
-— my =, * The boy is handed into the boat ; the 
guete sailors foliow ; the boatmen spring in after them; and the 

brig is pring i 
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We have said that it was about one o’clock in the morning when | of the 
the squalls came on, with heavy rain and thick darkness. The steamer 
was still at anchor, waiting for water to enable her to get nearer the 
brig. Bat, as the gale freshens, there is a dangerous broken sea, and the 
steamer begins to pitch very heavily. She paddles gentlya head to 
ease ber cable ; but it is soon evident that, if they are to get their anchor 
up at all, they must make haste about it. They heave it up, and lay to 
for the life-boat. The sea comes on so quickly that the lag. 

is almost swamped at her anchor, and has to eut her cable without 
attempting to get it in, and make before the gale for Ramsgate. The 
Perel \agger springs her mast, which is secured with difficulty ; and she, 
too, makes the best of her way for the harbour. The wind increases ; 
for the gale is again at its height, and a fearfulsea ranning. Wave after 
wave breaks over the steamer and sweeps her deck ; but she is a splendid 
boat, strongly built and powerful ; and ber captain and crew are well 
used to rough work. Head to wind, and steaming half-power, she holds 
her own aguinst the wind, and keeps, as far as they can jadge, still in the 
neighbourhood of the wreck. Of it, and the lifeboat, they can see no- 
thing. Time on, and they get anxious. The wreck must have 
been abandoned before this! Is the boat swamped, or stove, and all 
lost? They signalize to it ogain and again, bat in vain; they cruise up 
and down upon the very edge of the eand, hoping to fall in with it. Now 
they make io one directiog, and pow in another, as the roariog of the 
storm now avd again shapes itself into cries of distress to their siraining 
eenser, or a daiker shadow on the eea deludes them into the hope that at 
last they have found the lost boat. All bands are on the look-out, and 
greatly excited. The storm is terrible in the extreme ; but they forget 
their own peril and hardships in their great, great fears fur the safety of 
their comrades. The anxiety becomesiosupportable. Through the thick 
darkness the bright light of the Gull light-versel shines out like a star. 


dragged into the 


hold on; the tide 


the 
the vessel. “ wap typ werden nS dy ee Se it; the er is too broken ; her stern 
“ Nothing, nothing,” is the answer ; it seems to confirm all their fears. | bow ; and round she swings, onward a few and 
Back now they hasten to their old craising ground ; they will not slack | by the stern. Round sweeps the bow ; with pede my — 
exertions, nor lose achance of rendering their assistance. It is still dark- 
ness, and silence, but for the rage of the gale; the bourscreep on. How 


grey dawn of morning comer, it is with straining eye-balls that they seek 
to penetrate the twilight. It is almost light before they can even fiod| to get the men aft, so 


Most of boat 
make for it ;.aod then indeed all their great dread seems realized. The | men come to the stern; but the Portuguese will not move, wien. one 
brig had cowpletely broken up, and was all to pieces. They can see | or two of the Eoglish boatmen are so beaten by the wa 


v 
great masses of timber and tangled rigging, but uo signs of life. Nearer | ted, that they are almost unconscious, and are only able at amhaas- 
and nearer they go, and wait till it is fairly light ; but still nothing is to | with aa iron nervous grasp to the sides and thwarts of the 
be seen but shattered pieces of wreck, moored fast by the matted cordage 
to the half-buried ruins of the ball, and tossing an — in the surf. 
Some think they see miogled with the wreck pieces of life 


earefal but vain look around to see whether there are any signs of the 
life-boat elsewhere on the sands, sadly they turo the steamer’s head and 
make for the harbour. They grieve for brave comrades tried in man 


they have to give ; and itis but little consolation to them, in the face of | saad ripples become ridges, perhe 
80 great a loss, that they, at all events, have done their best. 


— — —— has been swang against the brig by the force | 2¥i2g in the boat. 2 
of the tide, and damaged ; and none dare venture in her. 
The tide is rising fast, the gale coming on again in all iis force, the * and daring ; and well he sustained his character that n 

surf running very high and breaking over the brig, so that the life-boat, he one moment he preseace of mind, and doing his utmost to 
which is under ber lee, is deluged with a constant torrent of spray. The | beet the men up. 

vessel is rolling very heavily ; she has worked a bed in the rand ; and | *® face any danger, to go out in any storm, 


off ; quick ; shove off,” are the orders. Some with oars shoving against | P€&ting waves, and the men unable to do aoything for their safety ; 
the brig, others haaling might and main upon the boat's haweer, they —2* a:most hurled by the force of the waves from sand: to sand. 
manage to pall the life-boat two or three yards up to her anchor, and to | "ge, and apparently breaking up beneath them each time she lifted 
thrust her a little from the side of the brig. Now she grounds heavily b 

upon the edge of the basin worked in the sand by the brig. “Strain | b€? g2tting foul of any old wrecks, when she would have gone to pieces 
every muscle, men ; for your lives, pull.” No; she will not stir an inch ; 2 oace—how all this was lived through seemed miraculous. Time after 
she falls over on her side; the sea and surf sweep over ber; the men time there was a cry—‘ Now she brea * she can t stand this- all 
cling to the thwarts and guowale; all bat her crew give up every hope ; | ®* last—another euch a thamp aad she’s done for ;!” and ail ae . 


The brig heaves, and crashes down upon her bilge ; she balf lifts upon the sands. 


an even keel, and then rolls and lurches from side to side; each time|, Suddenly the swinging and beating of the boat cease ; she is in 
that she does 20, she comes more and moré over, nearer to the boat. 


boat is aground, lessly aground ; her crew can see, through the past, and they are saved. With new hope comes new life. Some 
darkness of the night, the * and yards of the brig swaying on their | *arcely realize it, and still keep their firm hold on the boat, ex 
heads ; they toss wildly in the air as the brig heaves and rigbte, and, as 4 h 

she rolls, come beatiog down over their heads. Each time they sweep | of sea. No; that is all over, and ths boat, ia spite of her 
nearer, and nearer. Let them but touch the boat, and, in spite of all ber 


y 
ense, while this question of life and death is being decided—Which will | #®¢9 clinging together, and to the boat, crouching down under the lee of 
ppea first? will the tide flow sufficiently to ry them, or the brig | ‘be foresail during the time of beating over the sands; they notice the 
work 80 mach upon her side, as tocrash them with her masts and yards? | ST among the boatmen, agd that the deadly jerks and rashes of 


the sea 

The men can do nothing more, in the dark, wild night, and terrible | OV¢T ‘be boat have ceased ; and they, too, learn that the worst is past, 

danger. Each minute — an bour. They protect en as well | 90d the danger at anend. Long since did they despair of life ; and their 

as they can from the rush of spray and fierce wind over the boat, and | *¥*Prise and joy now know no bounds. Bravely o2 goes the life-bcat, 

wait 00, anxiously watching the brig as she rolls nearer and nearer the | ™®%ing good way to the westward. The Portuguese are very busy in 

boat. Each moment the position becomes more desperate. There is a earnest consultation ; the poor fellows bad lost all their kit, and on 
stir among the men ; they prepare for the last struggle. Some are get- the things they bad on, and a few pounds that they have 


ting ready to make a spring for the flying riggio the brig, hoping to them. Soen it becomes evident what their consultation has been 
be able to climb on board, as the life-boos oon. “Sulek to the Set, Captain,” one ot the 


trembles beneath them, lifts a little oo the surf, and grounds 1¢| {8 ie not mach, but you take 


They get ali their strength on the haweer, and, as the boat lifts again, of the boat. ‘* Nor I Sen donde ben ee 
w her a yard or two nearer her cable, but as yet no further from the Ors, 
Again and again they try ; bat the tide 4 wind are both set- | fellows much like themselves; and in a few words they make them un- 
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the men are almost . 
begins to drag. The tide bas made a little; there may be water enough | ¥™* the 


stand by to cut the cable.” “ All night. 
And the boat, under the power of the gale and tide, leaps forward, flies} Reader, the narrative here simply related is as far as possidle literally 


of 
along, bat only for a few yards, whe, with a tremendous jerk, she grounds | ‘“ and really very very far short of the trath. The facts were obtained 
Her crew look up, and their hearts 


masts are swaying about, her yards swing within a few feet of them, and tute and danger of the life-boat service. 
the sails which had blown loose, and are tast going to ribands beat and 
flap 1 ke thunder over their heads. 
but they are not this time kept long in — A hage breaker comes 
foaming along ; its white crest gleams out ia the darkness ; a moment’s 
—— Jonge ma them, bat ail are holding on = — 
m the r grounded. Up it seems to Brabazon, R. A.) whose while yet doubtfal, was the sabject 

swing them all in ite mighty arms, and hurls them forward. And then | ho 4 an haptics The ~ 
again the boat crashes down on the rand as the wave breaks, and 


grounds with a shock that would have torn every man out of her if they | the premature close of a career of sach early and brilliant promise. 
had not been holding on. ? ? lade sad 


One t peril has . ts own account, as an admir- 
but at the moment they are threatened with another almost as terrible. | able free-hand eketch of military history. have 


which is thumping under the quarter | an element of weakness as well as of strength in the fact here stated 

megate boat. in and again they try ; it is a terrible strag-| bat we have no alternative bat to accept the one with the other. A 

Gia in Ons Sein oe with the surf breaking over them. The boats | highly educated force may criticise and , Just as aa uneducated 
still crash and ro} ther ; one 


in!” cries the captain ; “ over the side, balf-a-dozen of you ; take your | moralized. It is obvious that the best 
will 


feet to her,”’ and some of the brave fellows over, clinging to the | good mili instraction, such as 
gunwale of the Ramegate boat. ion alain’ hese Sienanios © ie 
monster wave heads oa ; the big boat lifts. “Al 


a great effort they push the Dreadnvught clear. y scramble, or are 
peemeaet> heats the tow rope is Dread 
, almost a wreck, is swept awa: 


i y. It is 
ness, while the Ramegate boat is stilt mercifally uninjared. evident that the late improvements in fire-arms tead to into geeater 
A third time are they providentially saved from what seemed almost | importance individaal action, to throw ek ndlieecntalionnibin 
certain death ; and yet they have coly ⏑ Ceo eamaiag of holy their own resources, to make less of the machine and more of the map. 
troublee—for is there not before them the long range of sand with the | It is therefore of great consequence that the young officer should early 
broken fierce waves, and raging surf, and many fragments of wrecks, stud- | become acquainted with sound military over and above what 
ded here and there like sunken rocks, upon any one of which if they | be will learn in the barrack square, or on the fieldday. Not that sach 
strike, it must be death to them all? will, or at least ought to be, antagonistic to the latter teach- 
The boat is still aground upon the ridge of sand. She lifts, and is 


swept round, and grounds again broadside to the sea, which makes a | wil! prove its best i! 

clear breach over her. The Portuguese are all clinging together under| Captain B 

the lee of the foresail ; and there is no getting themto move. The crew | short, it is professedly discursive, and leaves the field 

are holding here and there where they cap, sometimes buried in water, | oute inquiry ia every question It opeas, Bat it is not the less saggesti 

often with only their heads out ; the Captain is standiog up in the stern, | and in this qualit 

holding on by the mizen mast. 

— = —** a _ Ly — om to ve over- | ders, ancient and 
; bat most mare already away. rest are un | dogmatism is carefully excladed. Princi tart spontaneously out of 

tashed from their fastenings, and lifted as anf get atthem ; and the | che narrative, but are left as the Mme 

next wave carries them away. Heavy macses of cl 

the rain falls in torrents ; it is bitterly cold; the: 


they wrestle their way through the storm, and speak coolant? 


ragin 
ight! All bands still on the watch ; and, as the first | struggle : the men to get their breath ; the 


that the boat may be lightened 
e wreck lay. With all speed, but little hope, they| bow, and thas be more likely to keep straight. 2 * 





captain sees the big waves sweep over the boat, time after time 
ts to have men washed out of her ; and, althoagh he makes light of 
-boat ; bat, | it, and does what hecan to cheer them up, he has in his own heart 
or not, the end seems the same ; and, after one last | small hope of ever seeing land again, 
The sands on the sea shore, if there has been any surf, appear, at low 
tide, uneven with the ridges or ripples the waves have left on 
y | Oa the Goodwin, where the force of the sea is in every way multiplied, 
and think with faint bearts of ihe melancholy report | aud the waves break, and the tide rushes, with tenfold power, the little 
i -- two or three feet high. It ig on 
these ridges that the life-boat grounds. She is swept from one to the 
— = — smn, *— round and ‘round in the swirli 
deserted the brig. There are in the life-boat thirteen | °T@*"'ng and jerking each time the strands. All this was in the of 
five Seanad aan, and the thirteen Ramsgate darkness, bitter cold, and a raging wind, surf and cea, until the hardsh 
her crew—a precious freight of thirty-onerouls. The and peril were almost too much to be borae, and saat Wd of the men 


The captain of the life-boat was chosen for that position for his forti- 
ight—never 


F 


crew consisted of hardy, daring fell 


tide has enlarged. The life boat is afloat within the | *ldest seas: bat that night was almost too much for the most iron 
the brig threatens to roll over it. “Shove aod baal | 2Fve® The fierce, freezing wiod, the darkness, the terrible surf 


the surf, aod crushed down agaia upon the sand, besides the denger @t 


this 
capabilities of the boat, and do not lose heart. Crash | | 7 “van two hours, as, almost yard by yard, for about two miles, they 


over 

a very 

heavy sea, bat she answers her helm, aad keeps her head at t. At 
that may well make the stoutest heart quail. Tbe last they have got over the sands, and into deep water ; the danger is 


il 


each second enother terrible larch and jerk upon the sands, and the 


——~ —_ o -— and sails buoyantly and well. The crew 
be crushed, and all lost. Desperate efforts they make | 4¥/ckly get further sail upon her, and she makes away before the gale 
reach ; but all in vain. It is a fearful time 9 sus. | 10 the westward. The Portuguese sailors lift their heads. The 
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money!” “Y ” paid fy day Aap Sapien. 
boat !”” the captain shouts oat; “ i * Tes, yes, a , 2 ‘ 
we may yet an Ween.” * gobo be Eke have saved our lives! thank jot. thank you! bat all we have is 

t between you ;” and held out the 
fe to them ; and instantly all hands are on alert. It was about £17. “I, for one, won’t touch any of it,” said the 
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foree oa the sand, and they cannot draw the boat up 4 ye oo} Fed 
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of the brig. They mast risk it. “ Hoist the foresail ; 
clear?” “ Ay. ay mv « Away, then. 
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almost fail them as | {°° four of the men actually engaged in the rescue. It will do its 
are again withia reach of the brig. Her top-gallant | *e2ded work if ae ies to realize, to any further extent, the 


BF 


a) og mney — SOLDIERS AND THEIR SCIENCE. 
A melancholy interest attaches to the work the above title. 


idge on which she had It is from the pea of one of those victims to Tartar treachery ( 


and fears of many sequel is too well known ; 
all that remains is to mourn the loss of one so highly gifted, 


odependently, however, of the interest thus attaching to it, the 
They are eafe from the wreck of the brig ; | work before us claims peculiar notice on i i 


brought out the a oe of the nation. A volanteer army 


has 
eprung into existence, one among many other merits which it 
; the two boats roll and crach ther ; pawns that it is an army of educated soldiers. oh men-oremanien 


is breaking up fast. “Oars | force will be more 


er men ;” aad with | perfect data, and even against the too 
‘ and ims which, b general! 





cat; and the rae? See a 
by the tide, and lost in the dark- Nor is it-only to volunteers that such instruction is necessar: 





ather, by showiog the end which is desired to be 
by attained, 
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rabazon’s work is well calculated for this purpose. 
open to 
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consists ite meri! 
Often he can see nothing of the men, as tient pointe of mili iteey eotiieseeed te mee comman- 
neralization is ven! 
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them, seldom, perhaps 
oud darken the sky ; | indeed too seldom, developed, never assuming the axiomatic form. 

can do nothing bat} Some illustration of the above remarks may now 
rises gradually ; suddealy boat lifts is ¥ table. 
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1861. 
ape is the honour of the discovery of “ that great 
peisighe of won which odent of the nature of the troops and arms 
employed, will for ever form the basis of good military combinations ;” 
and this principle is defiaed to be ‘‘ the concentration of an overwhelm- 
ing force upon a decisive point.” Reference is of course here made to 
the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea, the first ia history which may be 
fairly said to have been ” battles, as distia hited from those 
Ww like Marathon, the Lutzen of Gastavas Adolphus, Iokerman, and 
others, were essentially soldiers’ battles. The problem which Epami- 
pondas was called upon to solve, was how to beat a well-appointed and 
disciplined army with a puny See force ; and he plainly saw that if 
he pitted man against maa, would be defeated by the mere force of 
numbers. Hitherto, when armies were about to engage, they were drawn 
up in parallel order, and in lines of equal strength throughout, and the 
battle soon became general along the whole front ; an arrangement evi- 
dently disadvan to the weaker party. jnondas, in the ac- 
tions above massed the principal part of his forces upon the one 
or the otber fank, leaving the remainder of his line comparatively weak. 
He then the enemy on some advantageous t, whether on 
the flank or centre, with the wing thus reinioroed, holding back, or, in 
military phrase, refusing the rest of his line, until, having pierced and 
routed that part of the enemy’s force on which was thas accumulated 


hole t of the assault, the “ refused’ wing could take its part 
—* of the action against a half-beaten and dispirited foe, 
and complete his defeat. 


he importance of the principle thus ticaliy enunciated by Epa- 
aaa can scarcely be overstated. It fice at the root of all strategy, 
whether that term be applied to the geaeral operatious of a campaign, 
or to those of the battle-field. And the lesson it teaches is this : 
at there is, or ought to be, at every moment, some one object to be at- 
tained, on which the efforte of the whole disposable force should, if ne- 
, be concentrated. To discover this object, and then to attain it, 
of course the practical questions to be eolved in each —— case, 
they are questions of exceeding difficulty; bat it is a great step 
when this oneness of purpose is recogaised as a preliminary ne- 
and when the aciion of every maa, horse, and gun is then com- 
wards its accom: ment, instead of being fritiered away, as is 
the case, in a objectiess efforts. ‘ 
battle of Mantinea, the Theban general further bequeathed to us 
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(4 * * of Solferino. 
assigaed by our author, but it would appear erro- 
y. Hamilear, though there is no doubt that the science of 
marches was greatly advanced by the Car general. To such a 
degree of perfection indeed was it brought his auspices, that— 
“ At an interval of two thousand years, Frederic, in some of his most 
brilliant manceavres, may be said rather to bave equalled than surpassed 
Before Hamilcar reduced the principle of marches to a system, 
generals were ofien content, after selecting a point at which to meet the 
enemy, to advance towards it by the shortest route, and in an order of 
been processional, reserving their talent 
position and the skilful occupation of it by their 
a method, Hamilcar, in the proxi- 
mity of the enemy, broke up his army into eeveral columns, thus inweas- 
lating its order of march to its order of bat- 
ta. disposed ‘i tattle is ost direction cook 
were 80 as to give any 5 on ap 
point of the space the were traversing ; while such were the rapidity and 
‘fons, that they baffled and disconcerted even those 
veterans who had formerly become inured to war under his command.” 
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The science of marches thus initiated by ths Epaminondas, and brought 
to such perfection by Hamiloar, was well understood in the eubsequent 
ages of Greece and Rome, but appears to have been lost in the Middle 
Ages, and not to have been recovered till, with what may be termed the 
modern military epoob, it received a new existence in the days of Mau- 


ilitary art bas now been traced to its origin in two of its most 
important branches, bat it is in each of 
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for his magazines and hospitals; and in the ensuing cam , that of 
on a ration extending eighty leagues from Man- 

to his camp oa the Simmering, no less than three places in échel 
a ot support at every five orsix marches. In modern war, 
regularity of system is first found in the campaigns of Gustavus 
us. While studiously preserving his own commanications, the 
mosarch continually those of the enemy ; busband- 
ee Le careful of his troops, he held them well ia band, 
de them, and was ready to launch them on their enemy 
with terrific violeace the moment the occasion offered. The strategy of 
Sz ote GU GEE S CeeeeD tines might be described in terms almost 


Hannibal appears on the scene rather as an operator of consummate 
ekill with the instraments then possessed and generally known, than as 
the originator of any new strategical or tactical ples. His marches 
were models of successful enterprise, as his 
laid stratagem and rapid coup d’ail. The mere fact of bis holding to- 
gether for so = in the midst of a hostile country, an army 
jalan — him to have possessed traordinar. 

army, proves to have ao y 
dancy over all around him. In this quslity, as well as in his power of 
formlag alliances and combinations, in ble sbuodant wee of sictenene 
and his decisive assaults of cavalry, he bears a remarkable resemblance 


SEE 


the of mach 
ee &0 army 80 — each an experience 
is mauch matter for reflsotion ia all this. It is a very difficult question, 


of | ualifics: 


aid- | the basis of 


| fight. This appearance of Timour in 
. deabtfal balance. The 


whether a commissariat department should consist of c'vilian officers, as 
in the British service, or o military officers, as ĩa the French army and 
our owo army io India. But there can be no doubt that the more we. 
elevate the rank of the officer at the head of sach a department, and ren- | 
der him capable of attaining the highest offices in the State, the more 
likely will it be that our armies will be well cared for, and therefore effi- 
cient. Surely history does not speak in vain when it tellsus that Rome’s 
greatest generals had been Commissary-Generals. Cicero was Commis- 
sary-general, as we should say, in Sicily, and Cesar in Spain. 

On the special genius of Cesar our author has a patsage which we 
should do wrong to the work not to transcribe in extenso. Speaking of | 
the “ Commentaries,” he observes :— 

“Through the easy clearness of his narrative we enter into the mo- 
tives and opinions of the general. We admire his vigorous conceptions 
and the electric idity of bis strokes ; but beyond all, we admire the 
boundless variety of bis resourcé?, and the completeness of the daties 
which he assumed and scrupulously discharged. A chief of the army, 
he not ouly direoted its marches, and led it ia battle, but he dwells with 
on the — artifices of his siege operations ; he relates how he 
procured supplies in the enemy’s coantry, and often obtained by nego- 
tiation and — what he despaired of gaining by force of arms; how 
he built ships of novel desiga, destroyed the enemy’s fleets, and even 
transported one of his own by land; how he constracted impregaable 
works, and threw bridges across the most rapid rivers, so that Cwsar io- 
claded in the office of a Roman general those of admiral aad naval arehi- 
tect, of ambassador, commissary, and engineer ; and thought po detail 
beneath his notice which might contribute, however remotely, to the 
safety and welfare of his army. 
“ This universality of his genius gave to all Cwsar’s enterprises a uaity 
of design which can rarely characterize those of a lees versatile com- 
mander. Siace artillery and fortifications have been treated as distinct 
sciences, and a vast accumulation of stores bas become necessary for the 
maintenance of an army in the field, custom has sanctioned a division of 
power among various departments which is doubtless beneficial when 
confined to matters of execative detail. But whenever a general has had 
the power and the will to desert the beatea track, and assume the re- 
spoasible control of every branch of his army, then experience has 
Proved that the great operations of war are ever most successful when 
they all obey the original impulse of the mind.’’—(p. 49.) 
We — observe, with respect to many of these eminently 
ons @ counterpart to the great Roman conqueror in t! 
of Wellio His well-known boast was, that if other rals could 
fight armies, he could feed them. In the lines of Torres Vedras, which 
immortalized him as a defensive commander, he was, in respect to their 
general plan, his own engineer ; both the general tion and the place 
and size of the works being detailed in a mem: um of instractions to 
the commanding Royal Engineer, “ written after a detailed reconnois- 
sance of the ground, aod a personal visit to every part of it.” And in 
every line of the Duke’s despatches we observe the same care for the 
smallest as well as the most important details; the exemplification in 
his own person of the rule he ever strongly incnicated on bis officers, and 
which we hope will be looked — the guiding principle of those offi- 
cers who are now beginning to from the Staff College to undertake 
their duties on the staff of the army :— 

“It is to be hoped that the general and other officers of the army will 
at last acquire that experience which will teach them that success can 
be attai: —* by ae * ~~! most Lag aopeen L. ~ by 2 
e every operation from its origin to its conclusion, point by 
point, = ning that the whole is understood by those who are to 
execate it.” — 3 15th May, 1811. 

It would be difficult to fiad in the whole range of military literature a 
more simple or more practical lesson of wisdom than thie. 

We pass vA the subsequent military history of the ancient world, and 
that of the ~~ which is almost barren of useful results in a 
scientific point of view, and find our attention arrested once more by 
yh rhe agg np rae who in his day must have made more than 
Asia tremble. We allade of course to Timour. It ie much the fashion 
to view this great chieftain as the mere leader of innumerable and 
the subduer of lees warlike tribes. But our autbor has poiated out with 
great force and clearness 
cavalry commander of the highest ord 


“ His method of attack, however it might vary in ication, was in 
ple always the same. Rapid and successive ges in écbelon 
the centre, supported by ae well-directed reserves, formed 

a system of cavairy which we owe to this great gene- 

ral, and which the experience of sacceeding ages has been uoable to im- 

drawn u 


7 90. 
Pree army blag in three lines of tomans or eq 
the attack was 1 by the two ceatre squadrons of the 
line, which —— 


tical 
Duke 


ri 


to the charge, closely succeeded by the two 
stood on either side of ved by an and w be 
covered their flanks ;"these were supported adjoinin, 
rons, and so on until the whole of the first line was 132 
parate attack afforded a chance of viotory, while as 
sure independeat, its failure did not occasion any general 

“If disorders appeared at aay poiat of the Tartar lices, Timour, who 
watched over tie field for a commanding post, instant suc- 
cour ; but if the whole front either wavered or recoiled, then the occa- 
sion was wortby of the generai himself. Io his own words,—‘ The time was 
come to put the foot of courage into the stirrup of patience ;’ and placiog 
himeelf at the head of his reserves, he char, into the thickest of the 
a —— * = the 
fiery courage of the soldier prev when the 
deeply-studied plans of the general might have miscarried.”’—(p. 93.) 

With Timour’s method of attack the writer compares that of Cromwell 
at Naseby, and observes on the close resemblance between the systems of 
these two seif-taught At the battle of Naseby, Cromwell com- 
manded the cavalry of the right wing, and attacked by successive divisions 
or, in military phrase, in échelon from bis left, i.e. the side nearest 
the centre of the whole line. The cavalry of Seidlitz and Ziethen, orga- 
nized under the eye of Frederic the Great, and which was probably the 
finest that modern Europe bas yet seen, is noticed in the same happy spirit 


was in a mea- 
rout. 


00, | of generalization :— 


“In the t of his cavairy, Frederic was guided by the same 
principles as Timour and Cromwell. He sacrificed weight to speed, and 
relied upon rapid and successive charges supported by strong reserves. 
Sach a system has ia all ages proved its saperiority over that of heavy 
cambrous eqaadrons manoeuvring at a slow pace, aod trusting either to 
the effect ot their fire or to the mere weight of men and horses; yet how 
seldom do we see it adopted and fully carried out.”’—(p. 204.) 

Modern strategy has been said, and we think justly, to owe its origin 
preciated the im of kee, opea the communications with 
one provision * be made for the constant drain of 


roads of communication with the sources of supply, was it important, as 
he Seaty ae, Te Gratien, 08, 5 geen, peas himself of those of 
the enemy. This opened a new more scientific object to military 
operations, Hitherto commanders of armies had conteated them:elves 
with leading their forces to battle according to the most approved fashion, 
and taking the chances of victory or defeat. ey ped me 
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the claims of Timour to a place in history as a| tight 
er. 


to Gastavas Adoiphus. He certainly was the first who thoroughly *p- be 





these days an army, deprived for any length of time of communication 
with its base, must perish from sheer exhaustion, even without the 
coup degrace of an unsuccessful general action. 

e bave made use of the expression “ base of operations,” and “ lines 
of communication,” because they are generally adopted by military 
writers. But we cannot but thini they have been selected rather unfor- 
tunately by our teachers in these subjects, the Freach, as the convey a 
far too meaning. No harm, however, will be done ff the mili- 
tary student will only remember that the expression “ base of operaticns” 
means nothing more than the place or places whence are received the 
relaforcements, military stores, and munitions of war, while the line of 
communications, or as it is frequently termed, “ of operations,” means 
nothing more than the road or other way by which those reinforcements, 
stores, &c., are forwarded to the front. ‘In the Crimean war, the sea, and 
more particalarly the harbour of Balaklava, constituted our base, while 
that well-nigh fatal seven miles from Balaklava to the front was our lice 
of operation or commanicatioa.—7v be concluded next week. 
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VANDYKE AND THE BEAUTY OF ROSENDAEL. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Introduction. 

Anthony Vandyke was born at Antwerp in 1598. His father was @ 
Flemieh merchaat in that semi-Spanish city ; his mother painted flo 
aod made lace. An artist by instinct, and early destined for the studio, 
Vandyke was first placed with an unknown artist, one Heary Van Ba- 
len ; afterwards with the great Peter Panl Rabeas. 

Ia this school, where Jordaens, Teniera, and Sauyders also studied, the 
young Fleming made progress. His master, won by his amiable 
temper as much as by his pr i talent, led from him no se- 
cret of the art, taking pains to mature his wiad and guide bis taste. 
—* soon became able to assist in painting Ruben’s great religious 
pictures, 

By the advice of his master, he devoted himself to portrait painting ; 
= while still in his teeos, prepared to start to make the tour of 

y- 

Burniog with the desire to extend his studies, and glean all he could 
from the great masters of his ort, who had enriched Florence and Rome 
with their great life’s labours, —* therefore, set out from Antwerp 
for Genoa on a favourite white stallion, the gift of his master, haviog 
first painted the portrait of Rubens’s wife, and made bim a present, in 
addition, of sever al essays in historical painting. 

I have here expanded a well-known adventare of the Jeune inter’s. 
It was at almost his first night’s halt, in some Flemish village, that Van- 
dyke fell in love with a country beauty, for whose sake he would have 
reaounced all his dreams of ambition, bad not Rubens, like a guardian 
augel, appeared again on the scene, freed him from the syren, and 
epeeded him on to Italy. . 





SCENE I. 


The open Flemish country just outside the walls of Antwerp, whose 
distant cathedral bell ie even now murmuring the advent of the fourth hour 
of the sammer afternoon ; but so far off, that it comes to us here but as 
the gentle, regretful w of the Angel of Time. Far, far across the 

jain, come four hours’ ride off, that claster of one-sturied brick houses, 

ye | rouad a slender, beaven-pointing spire, is the village of Rosen- 
dael. Vandyke, gally dressed en cavalier, with a blue plame, a tawny 
doublet and lace collar, reins in his strong white stallion to take a last 
look of Antwerp, whose sconces and moats and ramparts and portcal- 
lised gates are now blanched by slanting sunshine. Dirk, his Dutch 
servant, whe bas been stolidly jogging on, silent for his own reasons,—as 
travellers are —* to be at first starting, till they warm to the journey,— 
halts too, a little farther on, aud rebuckles the cloak aod valise that is 
fastened behind him. His master is in no mood for talking, and they jog 
on along the silent country road, past the road-side crosses and the 

and the occasional trim farmhouse and the cornfields, rolling in golden 
seas, each thinking of what he has left at Antwerp. : 

Dirk thioks of the pretty handmaiden at the money-lender’s—the 

waisted, neat footed, blythe girl, with a voice like a eky-lark—El- 

sie, nimble as a swallow, playful as a fawn, who cried so when he told 
ber he was my Neapachees! ne bee ell across the sea to Italy, and 
re the pope lived, and all the red-hatted cardinals, Then 

hours over the sack at the “Golden Sheep” 

»” and pas y dy eg 
Pedro” in the winter parlour of the “ Stork’s Nest,” io River Street 
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burnt satyra, and rosy-fleshed nymphs of no peculiar 
of the dignified parting ; of the bag of gold and the ge- 
nerous! and oe qresteusly given ; of the erowdlag frtenda; of the Satage 
all bright before him. 


“Tam riding,” be thinks, “ now into hy Land, like a + of old 
My brave white stallion, Peter, I call my cbarger Soowdrift 

Dirk is my brave esquire. O that Fortape would send me now beautiful 
widows to succour from triple-headed gente, children to-carry over a 
swollen ford, or a great ebony castle, with gate, to knock ai at 
nightfall! Now to enter some wood, like Sir Reginald of Poictiers, and 
there to find a maiden more lovely than the angels, bound to a tree, and 
girdled by a dance of wild eatyrs, who, with pipe and cymbal, mock her 
moans! QO for some kingdom to conquer for ber—the lady of the En- 
chanted Island, who sends a dwarf, witn a noee an ell long, to sue for 
my assistance, then should I in golden mail—a mounted Mars—sally forth 


my banners, 
Here Dirk, riding forward, brings the day-dreamer back to earth, by 
quietly asking bim where bis honour intended to sleep. 
“ At Rosendeel yonder, of course,” says the dreamer, 
terraption, and pursuing his train of thought half a'oud. 
“ {obese was 11) ob, thon coming to the onn-chene, 1 les into a 
silken-asailed boat, that comes floating (owards me to the sound of a 
rus of invisible mermaids, and I push for the regions of the great Soldan 
of Samarcand, the —* cbief diamond of whose turban I piously resolve 
to dedicate at the + —* of our blessed Lady of the Seven Sorrows, in 
my fair native city of Antwerp. 
1 Bat, sir?” ——— uncomfortably, Dirk, who is stroking his doub- 
let the wrong way. 
“ Well, why do you keep interrupting me, Dirk? can you not let me 
Yr 


~' armour, prick 


- 


; 


“ Bat, sir, an’ your honour please, not at 
“Then I and my. five hundred knights, all in 


forth the plains of M tamia, our lances sbicing, our cogoizances 

—— the eastern sun. What is it you keep muitteriog, Dirk? epeak 
t, man.” . 

* It will not your honour to stop.at Rorendael ?” 


* Dirk, it will please my honour ; and, now, what abeurd foolery 
has a gh politic ”, pritbee tell me your worsbip’s reasons 


against my stopping to t at Rosendael.” 
Dirk stammers, aed gets more confused then ever. Did one not know 
him to be a fine trasty fellow, one would really think be had been 


woald | ing behind to filoh something out of bis young master’s new valise, 
is 


behind bim. 
Vandste is a choleric 7 man of action ; be is not going to eet out 
on 8 joursey, and be —— ta corvant af first Cartiog ; 80 he 
ia 


suddenly his borse, short on Dirk, and faces him steraly. 

There acting in that severe eye and clenched mouth. 

Now look you here, Dirk,” be * — —222 

andyke, artist, bound from Antwerp to Genoa; y r y 

seer ving variet It ls 1 who am to order, you 40 obey ; t before we 
t of the city walls, you turn master, would make 
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daughter Louise, the beauty of Rosendael ; it was not his fault, he was 
only repeating the words of Master Peter Paul Rubens, 

“Ae if L was a child!” says Vandyke. “Get behind me, sirrah !— 

Mind, we stop to-night at Rosendael. A word more, and you jog back 
to Antwerp. I am no boy, to be schooled by a varlet; learn to obey, 
sir, or you and I shall not go two days more together. Buckle that va- 
lice ter, or it will be off the pommel ; and mind, ride no more up to 
mB till I call you.” 
Dirk falls back somewhat crestfullen. His first attempt at guardiao- 
thip bad been, to make the best of it, somewhat unfortanate. 
were, bound to the very place he had been, that very moment, paid 
two crowns not to + at. 

For a mile or two Vandyle chafes silently over the secret precaution 
his master bas taken. 

“ As if I was a dissolute ruffian, like Rombouts,” he thinks; “or a 

, weak, sapless speodtbrift, like Schats, who will tura rom his 2 
—8 thistledowa blowing over a meadow. I am past all these 
follies. And a pearant-girl, too!—I who mean to marry no one less than 
a maid of honour at least—I who long for Italy, and the Dake of Man- 
tua’s gallery—who—why not all the uties of Flanders—How far is 
Roeendae! now, Dirk ?”’ 

“Three miles, good master.” 

“ Which is the best inn at Rosendael?” —_ 

“ The ‘ Three Burgomastere,’ good master. 

“ Is that where the beauty lives?” 

“ Y—e— es.” 

“ Then we will put up there, and show the world how weak such at- 
tractions are, when glory is in view. Ride on, Dirk, and bid them pre- 

are supper—merely a branded fowl, and a flask of the best wine— 
panish, if they have it ; no fuss—plain—everything plain—for a simple 
traveller ; not a word, Dirk, who | am.” 

Dirk sets spurs to his big black charger, and in a moment disappears, 
like a magician, in a cloud of dust. 

Having thas prepared himself for the great victory over all meaner 
pam than ambition, our young kaight-errant of the blue feather am- 

es onward more contentedly. His handsome face resumes its wonted 
good-tempered lines, his eyebrows arch as before, bis well-shaped mouth 
relaxes into a smile. The young traveller is tasting deeply intense 
enjoyment of the first full liberty. He bas youth, money, talent; he is 
lord of all possibilities ; he bas just repulsed an uoraly servant ; he is 
one? Pharisaically bappy. 

the perfect falness of sunlight that precedes sanset pervades the 
landseape. The long rows of guardian poplars that guard the road rise 
through as atmosphere of mellow gold, that fuses them all to one rich 
tranquil hue. The distant windmill, the little farm-houses, the enclos- 
ures, the orchards of the approaching village, are all golden. It is a 
scene of ineffable tranquillity, such as Cayp, long afterwards, delighted 


to paint. 

Rew, as the birds begin to cing the requiem of the day, the sunset 
commences its sublime pageant, that fills the young painter’s eye with 
wonder gad delight. That rehearsal of the world’s destruction, that 
gorgeous hint of beaven’s glories, burns ap all lesser coluars and all les- 
ser glories, and fuses them all into one core of ineffable splendour. The 

turned to such burning bushes as Moses saw in the wilderness. 

t is the alchymist’s world he eees, and all is melting into gold. It is the 

ot , end all that the light touches becomes pare bullion. 

twilight sets in, and broad horizontal bars of opaque oped 

prison in the dying sun ; over these, I see a ruffled plumage of gold and 

rose colour, as of disappearing angels’ wings, retiring into the ianer light. 

Paler aod paler grow the pearly greys and creamy tints of the declining 

light, Darker and weirder grow the tall poplare, as the young mooa 

shows her sharp silver crescent high above them, to light the knight-er- 
rant on to Roeendae). 


SCENE II. 
The Inn-Porch— Summer Twilight. 


Vandy ke is sitting with Loaire, the beauty of Rosendael, in the porch ; | nothin 


she is —he is (very near) watching her, with an earnestness not 


Louise in a low voice, keep- 
ty, for one asking so simple a 


at all unlike that of a lover's. 
“And #0 you leave us to-morrow ?’’ ra 
ing ber eyes down with unnecetsary ti 


question. 
“Who told you, dear Louise?” 
“ Dirk.” 


“ Dirk xaows nothing ; | have changed my mind; I ehall stay here 
another week. Do you, then, wieh me gone, Louise ?” 

“ |—what—yes—no; I and my father are only too happy to entertain 
80 brave and gallant a gentleman’ ’—all this time Lousie her eyes 
averted from Vandyke’s face. 

“ Louise, do you know why I have lost all wish to leave Rosendael ? 
do you know what enchantment holds me bere in its golden web? Loulse, 
dearest, bear me.” 

Father comes from the houee with a lighted candle, and tells Louise to 
fill bim another atoap of wine. 

“ Why, there you have been sitting, as 1’m an honest Fleming, just for 
all the world as I used to do with Elsie, whea I was courting. Take 
care, Louise ; it is not for landlords’ daughters to fall in love with gay 
Ve Sous ten, Lovise, blushing, strikes her father fr then 

ANDYKE 18k, ing, stri m ul L » 
es ee aN Voith the key of 
the cellar dangling from finger. 

SCENE Il. 
A week hence, Best roomof “ The Three Burgomasters” inn at Rosendael. 


Dirk moodily in the rear, talking to a —— village boy, 
is by the shoulder. Vandyke is sitting with one arm round 
the waist of the beauty of Rosendael, looking into her eyes, as if he found 
more to there than fn all the books in that great cathedral library 
at Antwerp. Louise, quite unconscious of bis gaze, of course, is shaping 
a white eatin gown for her own approaching wedding. The landlord, 
pipe in band, and tankard on his knee, watobes the pair with fatherly 
approval. the latticed window I see signs of festivities — 
ing. A be-ribboned for dancing rownd is erectiag. Three or foar 
with = viols, seated on an ale bench, are putting their 

ina 


irater-like way. Beside them, like a standard- 
a rough fellow, blowing a born with one hand, while with 
the other he holds a long pole, on the top of which is placed a rat- 

Two old gossipe, outside in the washing-shed, are discussing the beauty 
of the bride and the comeliness of the bridegroom, declaring that in all 
Piaaders they did not thiok you could match them. 

But to return to the state room of the ino, where Vandyke is address- 
ing bis future father-in-law. 

“Look you here, mine host of the ‘Three Bargomasters,’ let every- 
thing be and bright for to-morrow’s wedding.” 

“Bat dear Antonio,” eays the bride elect, “ will the dear father 
you talk so much of say when be hears that the son of his heart has given 
—J all his bright dteams, and got married to the simple daughter of 

¢ landlord of a small inn, in the poor little village of Rosendasl r 

* Danghter Louise says true ; she * my mind exactly,” says the 
stolid landlord, speaking between puffs of his pipe. 

“I tell you, father,” eays the young cavalier, gracefully tossing back 
his rich curled hair from his high white forehead, and then looking down 
at the blue ribbon roses in bis shoes (be is now in bridegroom’s suit of 
carnation-coloured satin—a suit originally intended to have been worn 
at the Duke of Mantaa’s court), “J tell » father (the vill ~ 
master swells with satisfaction at this title, and Louiee presses his hand), 
I have relinquished all the foolish dreams of » selfish ambition. I no 
longer pine for Italian skies and — chapels; I wish for no saints 
now, for I have an angel here— Louise) 1 wonder now at myself 
for ever even dreaming of dukes’ courts and walle—” 

“ And your painting, dear Anthony? have you forgotten that? Why, 
= wanted to draw me yesterday, only I dragged you off to the vil- 
P see dance, and would not hear of having any copy taken of my foolish 


“ But you will sit to me now, dear Louise ; your cheek never bad wach 
® summer morning fush upon it as now. ere PA ara 
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“ Mount, lad,” he says, “ this black horse of mine, and ride quick into 
Antwerp ; ask there for the house of Peter Paal Rabens, the great painter 
—aoy one will sbow it you. Ride straight into the courtyard, if the 
porter at the great gate stay you, tell him you bring tidings of great im- 

t from Master Anthony Vandyke, and must speak the master directly. 

ut he will come, the great man, ia rich black velvet doublet, palette on 

his thumb. Drop down on one knee, then, and tell him, doffiog your cap, 

that you come straight from Rosendael—that Dirk sent you ; then give 

him this letter, and ride back quick with bis answer, for :ife and death 
lepends on it.” 

“ Pil do it, Master Dirk ; no swallow ever flew so quick as I will ride 
to Autwerp,” says the boy, as he leaps, on the now saddled horse, and 
spurs bim off tbrough the inn gateway into the open country. 

Dirk izes.—** Now,”’ thinks he, “ unless the black mare founder, 
the boy go leaping a wet ditch, or Sheba cast a shoe, I have stopped 
this foolish marriage of our young master’s, He to marry a beggarly 
landlord’s daughter ! and he bound to a duke’s court tou! Marry, come 
up! And if he does discard me for it, I care not; I have done my duty, 
and Mother Conscience will leave whipping me now—”’ 

Vandyke’s voice.—Dirk, you rascal! Dirk! 

“ Coming, sir! Ha, my young gentleman, you little know what mis- 
chief Dirk bas been up to.” X* 


SCENE IV.—NEXT MORNING. 


Vandyke, waiting for Louise, who is attiring herself for church, thinks 
for an instant of the Dake of Mantaa’s court, then shrugs bis shoulders, 
and smiles as he looks at the plain wooden chairs and rade settles of the 
ion-chamber. 

“ Bat what matter,” he says, half aloud, “once entirely happy with 
Louise, I shall live again the goldea age. I shall anticipate the joys of 
heavea, and pass a contented, peacefal life, painting the calm scenes 
around my home. With these simple ple—(here a drunken voice roars 

‘or @ second of Rhenish)—I shail live contented ; and when Death 


I soup 
comes looking through the garden-wiadow, calling me hence, I shall e’ea 


kiss my wife acd children, and follow him, lying down to sleep away the 
years io the little flower-sprinkled churchyard yonder, with no famous, 
but still no dishonoured, name carved upon my tombstone.” 

Bat the lover forgets these pastoral dreams (which, somehow or other, 
seemed to have rather the shadow of some passing cloud upon.them) as 
Louise comes floating (you can hardly call the divine passage, walking) 
down the turnpike stairs. She stays upon the last step, as she eees ber 
lover, and, bolding the handle of the door so as to keep it open, looks at 
him with a beautiful eense of self-surreader,—with a teader quietude and 
falness of delight in her deep brown eyes; with such a pretty sense of 
half-conscious—only half-conecious—beauty crowning her, that Vandyke, 
had he not been deep in love already, would have been @ poor frozen 
stoic indeed bad he not fallen in love theo. 

He advances and kiases her, as from the dark she floats down, like a 
white, light-laden summer cloud into the room, radient wiih loveliness 


and happicesa, 

Just as Vandyke is kissing away a little tear (liquid diamond he calls 
it) from the red-browa blushing cheek of Louise, the villagers in, 
led by the landlady of the “ Three Burgomasters ;”’ Dirk, who how- 
ever, grave and anxious, keeps going ia and out on sham errands. 

Now the wedding procession is marshalled. First rows of Flemish 
girls, two and two; thenthe young mea of the village, with large po- 
eies at their bosoms, the foremost carrying a gilt tankard full of wine— 
. grace cup for the newly-married couple ; lastly the bride and Van- 

yxe— 

They are just flinging open the doors to make way for the train, when 
the hasty tramp of a borse’s hoofs are heard, and the next minate Ru- 
bens, wrapped in a cloak, strides into the room, and angrily addresses the 
people assembled. 

“ Good people, I forbid this foolish marriage in the name of the bride- 
groom’s father! Anthony, awake from this foolish dream in the siren 
—— mgd the magic chaia with which Cupid has bound 
thee, like the knight in Taseos, of whom these good couatry-people know 

g. This pretty girl I sball find a more suitable husband for. Nay, 
no bravery of swords ; I have the magistrate near at hand to back me 
all I do, and a councillor’s order to boot. Make room there, fellows, 
while I speak to this foolish youth. Dirk, go pack up your master’s 
canvases and valize, and in one bour from this be ready with the horses 

I will see you start. Burgomaster, you are amenable to 

secretly a uaion between your daughter and 

a rich Aatwerp merchaat, but this time the law’s long hand 

shall not touch you. I was but jast in time, Antonio mio, to save you 
a fool of yourself.” 


SCENE v. 
‘ Doorway of the Inn.— Noon. 

Rabeng, leaning on Vandyke’s arm. “I knew that one rough, healthy 
—* cool commoa sense would blow this dream-land to shivers, [ 

new one word of mine, dear Anthony, about our great Art and its 
would urge on the bark—for a moment run aground on the siren’s isl 
—with fresher wiod to Italy. Remember you have sworn, dear Anthony, 
never to renew this amour.” 

Vandyke, sorrowfully, “I have swora! I need no reminder of my 
promises.”’ 

“There, there, take it not too mach to heart, lad. We all have felt 
these April cloudings. You will forget Louise long before you reach the 
next seaport. You have parted from her?” — 

“IT have aod shall see her no more on earth.” 

“A wrench, like a tooth taken out, I dare say, but no pain after. 
Dirk, harry up with those horses. I must be back to Ant before 
sunset. We have a great city supper to-night, and I must not be miss 
ing ; and ny have forgiven —he is faithful, and had no thought but 


your 
“TI have—I was a love-sick fool—f eee it now—to stay dallying here.” 

Dirk cries, “ The horses are ready.” 

Vandyke mounts slowly the white stallion, shakes hands mournfully 
with Rubens, gives one long, clinging look to an upper window, where 
the blind is halt down, and rides ly off on his seaward road. 

Rubens watches him till his white horse becomes no larger than a bat- 
terfly in the distance ; he then whistles a tune, mounts bis own horse, 
and rides off to Antwerp. The last words of his I beard were, “I shall 
eat a better supper to night now I have saved the foolish boy from ruin.” 
—Art-Journal. 

—— 


HAMPTON COURT. 
Other palaces are the abodes of kings, but this is of the gods.—Grorivs. 


There are few places in the neighbourhood of London more attractive 
to Londoners than Wolsey’s famous edifice, Ham Court. It is for 
them a jewel rare in a gorgeous setting ; a sort of Paradise where choice 
treasures of Art alternate with the beautiful devices of Nature ; where 
the quaiat trim the leafy park, the clear river, the vine-tree, and 
the orangery wi demand almost as much attention as the painted 


ceilings, the gorgeous , and the masterpieces of great artiste 
within. “A eet Hampton Uoart,” te, theretore, da to be marked 
with « white otone, as one of the thrice-fortunate Gaye of our existence ; 
only to be classed with our wedding-day, or the day when Jalia con- 
sented to be ours, or the day which saw us attain to the dignity of “ all- 
rounders” and majestic vest. “A Day at Hampton Coart!” How 
glibly the ink flows from our pen as we write the familiar words! And 
what visions start up before us of pic-nics under the sheltering boughs of 
Se eee ee And, then, 
from the hot sward isto the cool Palace,—into those chambers 
where linger the memories of the men of old, of the frail beauties of the 
court of the second Charles, and the magnificent pomp of Wolsey,—bow 
leasant the change! What a new world opens up before the jaded 

ndoner! Of what brave things his mind is full, as through the eve- 
ning shades be wends his homeward way! T it the year, til! 
again recurs the brief sweet holiday—the annual “ Day Oat’ — ton 
Court becomes a place to dream of, to boast of, to talk of, and to long 
that he may see once more, 

Ham Coart is so near to the 
cessible, that the visitor in general can 
how to get there ; bat if he wants “a 
and its neighbourhood with something 
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or at least, is so ac- 
diicalties in decid 


rgo- | times, as we do, and “ catch ere it files the Cynthia of the minute”—the 


five minutes past nine o’clock train. 
As we whirl onward, with a speed which to our forefathers would have 


med miracu , dust, 
er ee —— 
winding afar like 
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t watch, looki 


Se ae ae broad leas, which 
beaaty thé ancestral “homes of Eagland,’’—let us do 
the merits of the Preeeat Time, too often lost sight of in our 
miration of the Past, and remember that our 
little of what we see—could kaow bat little of the 
tenderness stored op io lish vales and meadows—and 
ion of class bostility daily taking place, the love of 
g8 beau and trae, now 
— tea rah on facilities of com: 
extended tra roished y — 

We ehall not into the Palace Gardbas by 
ur, on reaching pion Green, bat, winding round their 
the high road between Bushey Park and the Palace, 
trance which brings us, past the Tennis Court, into the quaint 
out by the ecers of William III. But first we stroll—to 
luncheon—into the delightful shades of Bushey Park, and ad 
magnificent avenues of horse-chesnat trees, bestowing, too, a momentary 
glence on the Diana Water, a fine eo named from the bronze statue 
of Diana which ornaments it. And, then, we hasten into the Gardens. 

Now, the first step of the present writer on these occasions always is 
to select a quiet seat under a tree of abundant leafiness from whence he 
can command a good view of the red-brick front of the palace ; and then 
he surrenders himeelf to the brave historic ——— that start up, lifelike 
and vigorous, on the sward before him. They rive before “ the mind’s 
eye” in something of this fashion : 

First of al] we see a portly person, of goodly and commanding 
sence, attired in his cardinai’s robes of fine crimson taffeta, and bearin 
in his hand an orange, whose inside has been filled with a sponge di 
in odoriferous vinegar. His gentlemen ushers precede him, crying— 
“ On, masters, op, and make room for my lord.” A gentleman “ t 
solemoly”’ bears a cardinal’s bat before him. A sergeant-at-arms a 
massive mace of silver attends him, and in bis train there are fair young 
pages, gentlemen of good estate, and the scions of England’s most illus- 
trious houses. 

He keeps a splendid state, does this man of “unbounded stomach !”’ 
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Nearly one thousand persoos form bie establishment, and he 
any yonder Palace three hospitable tables. His steward, a 
presides at one ; his treasurer, a knight, at another ; his comptrol 
eequire, atathird. In his kitchen there are two clerks, a surveyor of 
the dressers, and a clerk comptroller ; a dozen turnspits; two cooks, 
with a fabalous number of assistants ; a master-cook—a Soyer of the six- 
teenth centary—arrayed in satin or velvet ; scullery-men, yeomen, and 
paste-layere. A yeoman and two the avery ; the same number 
of officers in the buttery ; in the laundry there on yeoman, 
a groom, two yeomen purveyors, a m-parv: ’ thirteen 
pA es while the stables are 24 9* —— and sixteen 
groome, each of whom keeps four boreee. ° 

To wait upon this lordly prelate the best gentlemen of England are 
proud! He has bis chief chamberlain, vice-chamberlain, two geatiemea- 
ushers, six geotlemen-waiters, and twelve yeomec, who are presided over 
— —* each with his ee of servants. ~ 

gentlemen attendants on princely personage noted 
down some curious particulars of the splendid state and t 
shows with which he received bis visitors :—“ His house was resorted to,” 
Cavendish tells us, “ like a king’s house, by noblemen and gen 
aod aueh pleasures were here devised for 
invented or i: nets set with masquers and mummers, 
such costly manner that it was glorious te behold. I have seen the king 
come suddenly thither in a maeque, with a dozen masquers, all in gar- 
ments like ym made of fine cloth —— aod silver wire, and six 
torch-bearers, ides their drummers, others attend on them 
with vizards, and clothed all in satin ; and before his entering 
ycu shall understand that he came by water to the water-gate wi 
any noise, where were laid divers chambers and gans charged with shots, 
and at his landing they were discharged, which made such a rattling 
noise in the air that it was like thunder. It made all the noblemen, 
seationes, son, Taves, a pose mesh  shouss Bape, 
D at a banquet. ort, you 
2* tos at in the Chamber of —88 
Cardinal sitting under his cloth of state; and 
—* alone ; and theo there 
a 


and 
a spleadid y of 8 
nals which neither time nor envy shall readily efface. Weep oe 
common maa ; no apstart minion of a monarch’s ; DO 
favourite baitening on the spoils of plundered suitors; but a 
heroic cast, with a bold aspiring genius, an astoni-bing fertility 
tion, a wonderful taste for the grand and ificeat, and a 
— swaying men’s minds and directiog them insensibly to 
own ends. 
Like many other great men, he was a famous builder. To his love 
= =e ov ae ~— owed the York Palace, 
'yne le » Court near Moulsey, some 
pen ces ab Eaber, Coasbent ond Bet a , the beautiful edifice of 
Chareh at Oxford, and the English Excarcionist’s great glory,— 


Court. 

The manse of Hampton, at that time, belonged to the K 
Joba, from whom Wolsey—charmed with the situation of 
bouse—obtained a lease. He resolved immediately to demolieh 
nerable house of the Hospitailers, and erect on its site 
Palace. He began his design in 1515, and carried it out wi 
energy of bis disposition, so that the Palace 
bited. He farnisbed it so luxuriously and main 
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tly, the Palace of the People for whose behoof the walls glow wiih 
Gales master-pieces, and the gardens bloom with bloseoms. 

So let us arouse ourselves from our fancies, and see what there ts of 
interest and beauty in those ens of oure, before we wander through 
the haunted chambers of the Palace. ? 

There is the Wildernees,—such a coolsome spot in a sammer-noon! 
where you may sit beneath green leaves, and catch from afar off, the 
merry laughter of these adventarous spirits who are threadiag the intri- 
cacies of the Maze, There is the grand Terrace Walk, past the Tennis 
Court and William IIL.’s front of the Palace, down to banks of the 
Thames, along which it is continued—altogether nearly half-a-mile io 
len: There are fine smooth lawns of level tarf, and borders odorous 
with flowers, and rows of quaint evergreeae, and in the centre of the gar- 
den a noble fountain, in whose basia glide to and fro the bright scales of 
the gold and silver carp. Then there are leafy avenues grand tall 
lime trees, and a canal, yO limpid and gilttering, fed by a branch of 
the Colne (cut by order of Wolsey), aad pipes which descend from the 
hille of Combe Warren, three or four miles from the Palace. And there 
is Queen Mary’s Garden, formed before her time, bat called after her be- 
cause she mach affected it ; and orange trees with globes of golden fruit ; 
and the V , with its famous tree, the finest in the world, one hun- 
dred and ten in length, and yielding fourteen hundred weight of 

every season, for the especial delectation—and who will begrudge 
tof our gracious Queen. 

And now, for the Palace itself. 

First of all, note the octagon towers in the first Quadrangle, the Gothic 
gateway, and on the tower of this auadrangle four, and on that of the 
second, four more medallions or busts of the Emperors of old Rome, ori- 
ginally a tel Wolsey from Pope Leo X., and recently restored by Mr. 

ilson, © gston. 

In the second Court there is the face of a curious clock, erected in 
1540, one of the first of its kind in England ; and a heavy Grecian colon- 
nade, built by Sir Christopher Wren, singularly out of my 

The Cardinal’s Hall, as it is erroneously named, with its grand roof, 
its splendid allegorical tapestries, its deep-dyed windows showing the 
pedigrees of Henry VIII.’s six wives, and monarch’s own herajdic de- 
vices, will detain the Excursionist to examine it elosely. Its length is 
106 feet, ite width 40, its height 60. 1¢ is said, and the tradition bas eo 
much beauty that we have made up our mind to believe it, that, in this 

hall, before Queen Elizabeth, was presented Shakespeare’s “ Heury 
vill,” with its portraiture of the great whoee name is eternally 
lisked with Hampton Court. 

In the Withdrawing Room, note the ies, partly mythological, 
partly allegorical ; the cartoons by Carlo ani; and the oaken man- 
telpiece with its portrait of Wolsey. Orossing the Quadrangle, by a pae- 

leading northward, we enter the Chapel, and ecan its quaint roof, 
_ coloured tiles, its Verrio’s paintings, and Grinling Gib- 
bons’s exquisite carving. In an adjacent chamber, note the singular 
panels (in oil) with scriptural subjecte. 

The King’s Staircase, as you ascend it, presents some gaudy specimens 
of the Neapolitan Verrio’s allegorical taste : 

On ted ceili de stare, 
Where spent thea ts ae vente and Laguerre,— 
and not only saints, bat gods and goddesses, who 
Form a group that’s quite antique, 
Half-naked, loving, natural, Greek ,— 
or rather, French, for we cannot call them very classical in character. 

Our space is limited, and we mast fain content ourselves with a mere 
enumeration of the priocipal apartments in the palace which call for the 
visitor’s examination. Of course, he will visit the Guard Chamber, and 
gazing at its curiously-arranged armoury bethink him of the vast stride 
recently made in the construction of deadly ordnance ;—and the First 
Preeence Chamber, with William III.’s throne , and on the walls, 
himself, his queen, and the beauties of his Court. Note amongst them 
Mies Pitt, and the Duchess of Grafton. Note also a portrait by Titian, 
Holbein’s Woman blowing charcoal, and Lanfranco’s Saint’s Head.— 
In the second Presence Chamber, observe Vandyke’s picture of hie mis- 
tress Mra, Leman, Titian’s Alessandro de Medici, Vandyke’s Charles I., 
and ©: i’s death, Rachel, and Leab.—In the Audience Chamber. 





serve imskerk’s “Judgment, powerful but , Ricci’s 
sacred subject, the Coreggio, and the P; — through the 
King’s Drawing Room, you reach William the Third’s m, wi 
stop to gaze ously at state-bed, whose 
—8 were embroidered by the children of So tinas Cree School, 
interest rather than their its 
of Charles II.’s Beauties. King’s Dressing-Room, the King’s 
een Mary’s Closet are next exami: and we 
in Mojeaty’s Gallery, crowded with historical paiat- 
and ‘a. 
the Queen’s Bed-room, note the ceiling painted 
by Sir James Queen Aane’s state bed, and Titian’s Madonna 
and es the Queen’s Dra 


Verrio, forget not to om the eapclos windows ba the Se 
gardens note, , Benjamin Je 
By ihe gar Audience Chamber; the Pablic 


here presented 
Beath of General Wolfe ; 
where the funeral bier and canopy of the late, 


Diniog-room, are 

and famous Dake of Wellington, as used for the lying-in-state at Chelsea 
Hospital, November 1852—observe the cartoons first exhibited in West- 
minster Hall, in 1845 ; the Prince of Wales’s Presence Chamber ; his 
Dra’ ; and his Bed-room. Returning through the Public 
Dining-room, you gain the Ante-room; the Quaeen’s Private Chapel, 
adorned with paintings of a sacred character; the Closet; the Private 
Dining-room, with the state-beds of King William ILJ., Queen Mary, and 
George IL ; another Closet ; the Queen’s Private Chamber; the King’s 
Private Dressing-room ; George Il’s Private Chamber; and finally, t 
Gallery, containing Raffaelle’s immortal Cartoons, executed by ed ap 
** in the — of bis life (1516-17) at the command of Leo 
’ 
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were sold by the iconoclasts of the Commonwealth for £300, which was 
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pleasant one ; or to visit the Hampton Villas, and gaze at David Gar- 
ace drop dow the Fi ots far a2 ‘Themes Ditton, and 
temple. ma wo ver as as , ai 
a bins moderately at “The Swan” an excellent hotel. Then, 
back again to Moulsey, and off by the train. . e ee 
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amperial Parliament. 


SPAIN AND SAN DOMINGO. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, May \4. 
wished to put a question to his noble friend the Under- 
Sessian ASsies vslative te tte cession of San Do- 
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tions to America, if anything like agitation took place on s question 
whereupon the Americans of the South and almost all Americans, were 
peculiarly sensitive and jealous ; it would be the worst possible calamity, 
and might endanger the peace of the country without serving the slave, 
but rather postponing aitely his liberation, (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Wopesovuse, who was indistinctly heard, was understood to say 
that the Spanish Government had not yet taken avy definitive resolution 
with regard to the cession of San Domingo to the Spanish Crown. There 
was reason, however, to believe that if the offered cession met with the 
concurrence generally of the population the Spanish Government would 
accept the annexation of that part of the island. Whether that would be 
for the advantage of Spain or not was entirely a matter for the Spanish 
Government to decide ; but the House would naturally feel great in- 
terest in the question which had been —_ by his noble and learned 
friend, that elavery should not be reintroduced into the ceded territory. 
He was glad therefore to inform their lordships that the Spanish Govero- 
ment had assared her Majesty's Government that it was not their inten- 
tion to allow slavery to be introduced into San Domingo. He might add 
that even if slavery were to be iatroduced into the eastern part of the 
island of San Domingo it would be exceedingly difficult to maintain it 
as long as the western part was free. 


regretted he could not now uce. If he bad imagined ¢! 

preservation of that letier w have been of any im ona 2 
of this kind, or that such an occasion would bave arisen, he would have 
taken every cane of it, and bave read it tothebouge. As it was, he could 
only say what Mr. Steuart said of bimself ten days before be came down 
to vote. The letter was dated from the asylam alladed to. The writer 
sald, “ You will learn by this where [ am, and the fact of my recent suf- 
—* Poors *— extreme depression of spirits. I have placed 

am, in order t 
my bealth. I hava at I may obtain a complete restoration of 


no doubt that a fi : 
In the meantime I have thought Tel tag Apc adc appre ly man 


it better to abstain altogether from 
every business, parliamentary and private, I am now mock betiee, pay 
all but perfectly well, aud I shell be capable of coming down to the 
house at avy time I shall think it necessary to give my vote.” He took 
no notice of the circumstance, nor had any communication as to Mr. 
Steuart’s vote a pe between him and any other person. Mr. Steuart 
voluntarily called upon a medical man and disclosed to bim bis sensa- 
tions, The house would understand that they were only sensations. 
(Hear, hear.) He informed the medical man that he desired for his own 
safety to place himself under medical control and treatment. Dr. Wins- 
low told Mr. Steuart that by the statute law he could not receive him 
into the asylum without the certificate of two physicians. That was, he 
believed, a peculiarity of the law of Eogland, viz., that it was not lawful 
for any man, however conscious he might be of a growing infirmity, to 
confine himself in a house of this kind, or to sequester himself, unless he 
obtained the certificates of two medical men as to the state of his mind : 
accordingly Mr. Steuart, at bis own suggestion, visited two medical men. 
and having obtained those formalities, was at once received by Dr. Wins. 
low. That was on the 16th April. Sinoe thea, up to the moment of his 
giving this vote, Mr. Steuart was never under the slightest restraint or 
coercion, but lived in the ordinary way as an ordinary inmate or visitor 
of Dr. Winslow’s establishment. He went in and came ont, coming up 
to London and visiting h's friends whenever he pleased, and there never 
bad been any symptom or one shock of mental aberration whatever. 
(Hear, bear.) He felt that this, matter should not and need act have 
been brought before the house, uoless there were some persons to be 
called to the bar of the boure, and if necessary, punished for his errors in 
reference to this case. On the early part of the day named, Mr. Steuart 
called upon Dr. Winslow and expreased an’ intention to come down to 
the house and vote. Dr. Winslow said everything he could to dissuade 
bim from doing so, and took measures place it, becaw 


THE VOTE OF A LUNATIC (7) MEMBER. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 13. 

Mr. Roxsvox called attention to a circumstance personal to himself. 
On Wednesday last statements were made to him which induced him to 
aek the Speaker whether he could briog forward a question of privilege, 
but was advised by the right hon. gentleman to make the matter a sub- 
ject of private negotiation in the first instance. He accordingly waited 
until Saturday, when the Speaker stated to bim that nothing could be 
effected by private negotiation, and he had no alternative bnt to bring 
— the facts which related to a member of the house—Mr. Andrew 

teuart. 

Mr. Macactay eens, and asked whether notice of a proceeding 
which was evidently about to be taken should not be given. 

EAKER @ that notice was not necessary. 

Mr. Roxsuckx.—I am quite sure I shall not contravene any rule of the 
house, and quite sure that I shall only take such a course as the public 
advantage requires. I am not doing so without grave consideration and 
consultation, and when I have stated the facts of the case I think that 
the house will say that I have acted rightly in the course which I am 
ee . Some fifteen years ago Mr. Andrew Steuart, the member for 

ge, Was unfortunately afflicted with brain fever, and that left 
upon his constitution a susceptibility ta xysms of insanity. And, 
sir, this hon. gentleman has also that peculiarity which bas not been con- 
fined to him, but which, as must be known to all gentlemen who have 
read the life of Charles Lamb, was the peculiarity of his sister who was 
afflicted in the same way—that is to say a sort of foreknowledge that the 
sm was coming upon him, and that bis senses would be by this great 
affliction taken away from him. This gentleman, findiog this paroxyem 
was coming upon bim, went to a licensed keeper of a lunatic asylum and 
begged to be taken into the asylum. That person, finding bimeelf unable 
by law to him in without the certificates of two physicians, said that 
he obtained those certificates that he should be bappy to take bim ia 
ep shortly afterwards two physicians were found to give a 
certi , and it contained this remarkable statement, “ that Mr. Steuart 
was not only dangerous to himeelf but dangercus to others,” and there- 
upon he was renelved into the lanat'c asylum of Dr. Winslow and Dr. 
Bartlett, and he was kept in charge under that certificate, which so 
stated that he was dangerous to himself and toothers. Under theee cir- 
cumstances, upon Thursday, or rather Friday morning last week, the 
hon. member for Cambridge appeared in this house and voted in this 
house on a matter which was exciting to us all, and one of very great 
importance to the country. Now that a person in that condition should 
be allowed to come amongst 600 excited men—(\aughter on all sides.) 
This was no g matter—(hear, hear)—and I am stating it as 
raw Beg he. mly as I can. (Hear, hear.) I wish to bring before the 
fines great danger affecting not only the pee safety of ever 
individual member in this house, bu: more especially the leaders on bo 
sides of the house—not only affecting the safety of this house, tion ch 
ba thet of Se apie. of lores, nt sahenl that, but affecting the | jearned 
cbaracter of our decisions, 2 


that coming into a crowded and excited to 
the health or Mr, Steuart. He left Dr. Winslow under that impression, 
and co far he was not 5**8* for what took place. Later in the day, 
or rather in the evening, Mr. Steuart intimated to the other medical man 
in charge of the house where he resided that he meant to come down 
here, but Mr. Bartlett likewise in the same terms dissuaded Mr, Steuart 
from coming to vote, being aware of what had passed between Mr. 
Steuart and Dr. Winelow in the morning of that day. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Steuart said be would go, asd Mr. Bartlett, who had never used any co- 
— feeling Veghedy seg ——— injury on Mr, Steuart’s health 
e detai im e allow m to left him, as a choice of 
mt pig A he ogee ” . 
e (Mr. aulay) bad, under those circumstances, strongly ur 
upon the hon. and learned member for Sheffield, that unless he fait eet 
the case was so bad a one that either Mr. Bartlett or Dr, Winslow, or 
somebody elee, could be called on to account aod punished, he shoald 
—— with bis motion. (Hear, hear.) He asked him whether any 
g which the question had on the privileges of that house could be 
for a moment weighted net the intolerable pain which this - 
ing, if made public, would inflict on Mr. Steuart, his family, a 
circle of ianocent people—expecially oa Mr. Steuart himself—who, 
the rest of mankind, would read the proceedings of that house on the 
following morning. (Opposition cheers.) He (Mr. Macaulay) was con- 
tent with having made known to the house the facta of the case, but he 
was not the only member who knew Mr. Steuart, and had known him for 


out that upon whom the blame —~ x 
You, sir, thought that by private intimation to the commissioners ia lu · 
nacy, you t obtain from them a promise that they would take pre- 
caution that the game thing should not vy But io that you 
failed. I want to Koow waether the law is 
in fault, or whether the in charge of this bon. gentleman are in 
fault. 1 wish to know this in order that the pereon so erring may be 
pointed out to the world, and that it shall not happen again; and that 
the pablic at large shall know that this house shall not incor the imputa- 
tion that it allows persons uoder euch liar circumstances to vote upon 
a matter which may affect the best interests of the country, and, there- 
fore, sir, without farther delay, I beg to move that a select committee 
shall be appointed to inquire into the circumstances under which Mr. 
Steuart, the member for Cambridge, voted in a division upon Friday 
morning week last. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. Haprievp seconded the motion. 

Mr. Macavtay said it was not his intention, in rising upon this motion, 
to offer any arguments either one way or the other, why there sbouid or 
should not be noted the committee for which the bon. member had 
just moved, bat g the positicn which he did towards the hon. gentle- 
man whose name bad been so unnecessarily mentioned—(loud cries of 
Hear, hear)—and considering that a relative of the hoa. gentleman had 
left the house about two months ago, be believed it devolved upon bim 
(Mr. Macaulay), standing in the position of colleague of the boo. mem- 
ber for Cambridge, and as beiog intimately acquainted with the facts of 
the case, to obtrude upon the attention of the for a few moments. 
(Hear, hear.) If it had not been for his knowledge of the hon. and learned 


ll 
** 
ẽ— 
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public question ; and steps ought to be taken to prevent its re- 
currence. He, however, advised the withdrawal of the motion till a re- 
port bad been received from the commissioners in lunacy. 

Mr. Horsman eu: that one of the commissioners of lanacy, who 
was a member of House, might state ail the facta, so that the matter 
* be disposed of at ovce.—Sir G, C. Lewis requested Colonel Clif- 

’ 


absolve bim from the oath of secrecy taken by him as a — 
Mr. E. P. Bouvenie expressed a doubt whether any breach of privilege 
had been committed ; or that a member’s vote under such ciroum- 
stances could be challenged. There was nothing parliamentary for a 
Committee —* inquire into. He regretted that the matter had been 


art on the nigbt of the division, when he stated that be bad been an- 
well, and was residing a short way out of town, but was now better, 


pose 
motion had been made for the sake of giving pain to individuals, but be | qual to resuming his parliamentary duties. There was no symptom of 
could not imagine that that object formed any part of the motion of the | mental aberration about him. he that ne farther steps sbould be 
hon. and learned gentleman ; still he could not conceive why, for any | taken in the matter.—Mr. Bass contended that as there were imputations 
public — the name of Ac.Steuart should have been brought for-| out of doors as to the manner ia which Mr. Steuart was brought down 
ward. ( , bear.) Bat as the matter had been brought forward, and tolvote, some inquiry was due to the Hoase,—Lord H. Lewxox said that 
as his name had been mentioned, he must be excused for calling attention | Knowing that Mr. Steuart was voluntarily under medical treatment, he 
of the recent ail- | was surprised to meet him in the House on the night of the division, 
when, however, be received the moet undoubted evidences of his perfect 
sanity.—Mr. Morracue Surru made a timilar statement.— Mr, RozsucK 
enid that he bad consulted Sir G. C. Lewis oa the t of bringiag this 
matter before the House, and that right hon. gent 
with him that sometbing should be done to ent the recurrence of 
sach a transaction. A similar opinion been 


8 er. 
orn Grey aid Ont the Sputes bod cept his — that 
sbou! made le @ report unacy 
—— 2 House, Colonel 


itsioners ought to be tory to the — 
learned gentleman to these circumstances before the house. He cald thet, es 8 os of lunacy, he was unable to make any other 
(Mr. Macaulay) then put himself in communication with the hon. and | sistement that no 
learned , and on that occasion he conveyed to him a state-| poeback.—Mr. the House would show its sense of the 


anh Senceet goatiomen ‘eit | en egeanyen pean w— — —8— aa 
bringing it before house, because it was one this matt not 
vilege, Sad that upon the evideooe whish be bad fevcived, be believed | (n AM (‘he Speaker's) Tait Vine Tans the reeurnenee of such an eck He 
that Mr. Stenart had been bronght down tothe house by management, then read a. communication from the commissioners " 
and bed been accompanied by two ke Pl mney man ee to interfere to prevent sach an cocurrengs in fature, anless called upon 
welted — m offered 
Snir He told the hon, and learned gentleman that thet statement — calniess corte ——— 
was not true, inasmuch as he himself accompanied Mr. Steuart out of the * 
og ee gp mn tegen earn wi into 8 BLOCKADE AND PRIVATERRING. 
ta sim ct the Ume althouge he did not see them. (Hear, hear?) He told — 
him the sources of his information, aod that there was no doubt whatever | The ELLENBOROU na ernment w Ng 
that when Mr. Steaart came down to vote his mind was free from every- , “ lawfal blockade, used recent tobe % 
thing which could be called insanity, and that there was not a trace nor literally or with qualifications, as, according to the — 
a streak of insanity or t in it, and that at least it was as of agreement, it was oo 
Nay ee ep Pay aa to = ae apie 
ase ier the dotaile alivoting the recset allmeat of Mr. Btonart, but replied, that lawial blockade mast be mainiained by 
— ee pant pun wecke jooviedslg bo hak; sescived © tie? ssuflicient force ; bat it was not absolutely necestary to render lt in- 
from Mrs. Steuart esting, hn to tae sheage of Me. Stansev lot Peery ae eye emmy ape yore difficalt. had 
Seorily see cont Nivedl w letter from Me, Biewart, wale Bo —— a ict that cartaln other artiolon depended pon opecial 
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circumstances and contingencies, which could only be decided by a Prize 
Court, and which it was impossible to define beforehand. 

The Eant of Denvy raid thet there were two points on which it was 
desirable that the Government should come to an understanding with the 
United Stater. They proclaim a blockade of the whole Southern coast, 
which they had not the force to maiotaip. Although they could lawfully 
blockade certain porte, it was not desirable that they should proclaim a 
universal blockade, but only maintain a tial one. The Northern 
States also declare that they should treat privateers as pirates, but they 
could not do so by the law of nations, ond is was desirable that, notwith- 
standing the proclamation, that it should be declared euch palty on 
Britieh subj: cts would not be viewed with indifference by England. 

‘Lord Brovowam said privateering, according to interoational law, 
was not piracy, bat to join an expedition against a Power at peace with 
England was a piratical act. To constitute an efficient blockade, such a 
force mast be meintained as to make the passage of it absolutely impos- 
sible, but this wes very difficult. 





Lord Cuetasrorp denied the doctrine of Lord Brougham relative to 
privateers. 

Lord Campsert. said that Earl Granville bad laid down the law cor 
rectly with respect to the blockade and articles contraband of war. A 
— of another Power, holding letters-of-marque, was not guilty of 

acy. 

1 Lord Kixospows said that the Northern States * consider the peo- 
ple of the Southern States as rebels, and guilty of high treason, but that 
this would not apply to the subjects of other Powers becoming 


privateerr. 
—— — 


THE CASE OF MR. STEUART, M. P. 


* ** * To the question “Who was in fault?” we can only reply 
that it bas yet to be proved that avy one was in fault, except the mem- 
ber who bad the bad taste to create a real evil by officiouely disclosing 
an imaginary one. So long as Mr. Roebuck,was under the impression that 
“ap hon. geatleman, had been brought down to the House by manage- 
meat when ia a dengerous + tate, accompsnied by two keepers, and 
placed on the floor of the House, while they waited for him at the door, 
and accompanied him away,” there was some excuse for bis indignation. 
But as soon as it turned out, on communication with the Speaker and 
Mr. Steuart’s colleague, Mr. Macaulay, that no sach ruse bad been 
tised, he might well have let the subject drop, and allowed the motives 
for kindly reticence to prevail for once over the zeal of the public ac- 
cuser. in days when party spirit ran much bigher than at preseut, Fox 

d the ruined powers and failing health of Pitt, and silenced the 
y of his own supporters by the fine quotation,— 
Sunt lacrym# rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
There are times when we all need consideration of this kind, acd Mr. 
Roebuck js the last man who should deoy to others that indulgence to 
which be bas eo often appealed, and never in vaio. We do not blame 
the members of the Government for not —— attempted to 
dissuade Mr. Roebuck from bringing on bis m It is not 80 easy to 
Mr. Roebuck from following bis own course, and he would pro- 
ieee resented any such iaterference by impeaching the honesty of 
the ere, as well as the sanity of poor Mr. Steuart. The whole re- 
sponsibility rests on Mr. Roebuck bimeelf, and that responsibility can- 
be evaded by parading the truism that “no private consideration 
should be allowed to overcome the public consideration.’’ No one asserte 
that it should, and if Mr. Roebuck had come forward to denounce a 
crime in bigh 18 instead of publishing to the world a *72 ail- 
meat, be would have carried public opinion with him. As it was, he 
was left in a minority of one, and though the wrong done to Mr. Steuart 
is, we fear, —* it may be at least mitigated by the reflection 
that reverence for private sorrow is deeply rooted in Eoglish character. 
For one who will gratify an idle curiosity at his expense, hundreds will 
ory shame on a man who, without any motive, bot with a culpable 
recklessness of suffering, could make his misfortune the subject of pab- 
@iscussion at all.— , May 14, 


What could Mr. Bouvtrie, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. Ball be thinking 
about last t when they talked of Mr. Steuart’s vote on the Budget 
Ought never to have been brought forward in the 

things are come to a prett when a member ia his 
ve his vote in a cri div rape the chief question 
and the House must not take of the fact, lest it 
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8. ere is no Occasion to go beyond their certificate. 
. Bouverie’s remark that these are subjects better let alone 
of English gentlemen, may be very 
of Commons is vot a club. Sir Geor; 
their brief remarks, showed, as might have been expected, 
of what was due at once to the dignity and feeling of the 
Palmerstcn, while sats | the pain which the discus- 
give those who are more immediately connected with the bon. 
Cambridge, said :—“ At the same time l feel that there are 
considerations that must not be lost sight of, and we cannot let a 
involving such bigter considerations turn merely on the amount 
its discussion may inflict on any circle or individual.” He 
: “ Sir, it is a very eerlous charge that a person labouring under a 
infirmity, and at the moment under medical treatment for that 
abould present himeelf in this House to vote on a question of 
interest ; and I think it very desirable that should be 
prevent the recurrence of such a ing.” t really is 
was required, and the sooner the House flods a way to protect 
like those of Thursday week the better for its 
credit.— Daily News, [bia. 
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» The Ill-fitting Garb of Neutrality. 

An irreverent fellow he might have been—the old Keatucky hunter who, 
on the eve of a big fight with a bear, knelt down and prayed that, if 
God wouldo’t help him, at least he wouldn’t help Brain. He might have 
had, we ssy, very queer notions of the nature of Divine attributes and 
the effloacy of human prayer; but at least he had a clear apprehen- 
sion of those duties of a neutral, which eeem so sorely just now to be- 
fog our local contemporaries. For these latter gentlemen are in a mood 
of such excessive touchinese, that they take offence where none what- 
ever is meant. They deny to a Britikh Queen, Government, Parliament, 
People, and Press, the right to act up to an injunction applied to them- 
selves by one of their own most honoured statesmen— namely, to know 
no North, no South, no East, no West. Whatever is said or done, they 
carp and grumble and threaten. If there be no denylog the propriety of 
& certain step, they are affronted at the phraseology in which it is an- 
nounced. If the words be unexceptionable, the act is an insult. They 
forget how foreign nations were led on, month after month, by the course 
of the United States Government and the Northern States generally, to 
consider Secession as at least an open question. Becaure, on the 15th 
of April, it pleased them to veer round in a moment and ‘shout out 
lustity “ treason !” and “ rebellion !’—whieh words were not heard in 
Congress, were scarcely found in newspapers, and certainly were absent 
from Mr. Lincola’s Inaugural Addrees—they expect lookere-on, less im- 


pulsive by nature and less moved as non-participants ; they expect our 
country, we say, to follow this lead, and are stung to the quick at any 
sign of hesitation. Is this reasonable? Is it just? Or was the abrupt 
and cordial sympathy of the United Kingdom eo much more surely to 
be counted on by one party to the strife, seeing that the relf-same party 
had virtually annihilated our trade and commerce with both the 
United and the Confederated States? “ Wish us well; we are going to 
blockade all the Southern ports, so that your millions of manufacturers 
must starve! Give us your moral support ; we have adopted a very 
nice prohibitive Tariff, ao that you'll no longer have any market here 
for your goods!” If this be not the language actually used, it is a fair 
interpretation of words and deeds. 

Thus then we come down to the conclusion (hat our angry bretbren of 
the American press make no due allowance for our national position in 
this matter. If it was believed throughout the British Isles that Seces- 
sion was, or was soon to be, an accomplished fact, who taught them that 
creed? If the Tribune coquetted by the month with conflicting daties 
and intereste under the circumstances, and then, one fine rorning, broke 
out into a war-whoop, more eluggieh minds must have time to discriminate 
between the respective value of its arguments and its clamour. If na- 
tions resemble individuals in being moved at times by sentimental 
promptings, they have a still closer afflcity with corporations which are 
notoriously devoid of “ bowels.” These United States were undeniably 
abead of all Europe in denouncing long ago both Privateering and the 
Slave Trade ; yet somehow the one was not abolished six weeks since, if 
it be now, and the other has fouad strange tolerance from United States 
Marsbals and District Attorneys, to say nothing of the fag whose suscep- 
tibility bas sometimes served an unintended parpose. 

The expected Queen’s Proclamation having come to band since our 
last issue, we reprint it without omission or abridgment ia another co- 
lamp. Into its general merits however we do not propose to enter, hav- 


Prac’ | ing more than once recorded our belicf that Eogland bad no choice bat 


to be neutral, and that real neutrality can not have a leaning in one di- 
rection. The only clause worth notice, indeed the one which bas aroused 
a storm of indignation here, warns Britons against carrying military men 
or stores for the use of “ ef of the said contending partier.” “ What! 
we can’t buy rifled cannon in ? The Persia may not bring them 
out?” Such is the exclamation that meets our ear on all sides, mingled 
with no emall amount of execrations and menaces. We pray you, be 
cool. Thereare several very sufficient reasons why the obnoxious cha- 
racter of this terrible clause dwindles away practically into notbingnees. 
Let one suffice ; ever so strictly construed, it does not forbid the U.8. Go 
vernment to purchase all the muskets that Birmingham+can manafac- 
tare, all the monster mortars that can be forged at the Low Moor works, 
from the date of the Proclamation to the close of the war. There is not 
a word of aay such intent ; not a syllable about supplying or shipping. 
The probibition applies simply to transportation in British bottome. 
There is nothing whatever in the awfal document to prevent the sbip- 
ment of any coatrabaod of war whatever in any New York packet-ship 
or Boston steamer whatever. Perhaps it was an urgent deeire to keep 


‘out of all causes of quarrel as to the maritime rights of neutrals, that 


induced our Government to place thie restriction upon the freighting 
tonnage of Great Britain. At least it shonid be no cause of complaint 
from another great maritme nation, anxious to do its own carrying trade, 
afd that bas not the smallest resson to fear the action of privateers 
North of the Gulf of Mexico, inasmuch as no friendly ports, 
British or otherwise, will be open for the reception of their 
prizes. Thus the great bugbear of these last few days proves to 
be the merest bubble. The gramblers will next be driven to complain 


‘0 | that we are willing to supply elther party with material of war; bat it 


would be hard indeed, now that we are to be debarred of cotton for our 
mill, and of markets for our products, if we might not tarn an honest 
penny by supplying the means of bringing the conflict to issue. 

There remains a conversation, not a debate, ia the House of Lords on 
the evening of the 17th ult., in which two or three Opposition Peers, and 
among them Lord Derby, pecked in the regular Upposition style at the 
Queen’s Proclamation. If American editors choose to expect that all 
our parliamentary small talk ie to chime in precisely with their views, 
they will probably be disappointed. What was ssid is altogether unim- 
portant. If Jack be fool enough to go privateering, afier his own Sove- 
reign’s warning and that of the President of the U.S., not a finger in 
Bogland would be raised to save him, should it be his fate to dangle from 
a yard-arm; and this, even though Lord Ellenborough’s tongue might 
wag again most piteously on his behalf. 

One more word for our daily neighbours, who have been labouring 
ander an attack of Anglo-phobia more bitter than usual, because they 
did not take the trouble to examine carefully the document whose real 
drift we have in plain terme laid before the public. They have feathered 
some of their sharpest arrows with allusions to the condact of the U.S. 
Government when Great Britain bas been in war or difficulty. At the 
instant we can but remember the attitude of thie country during the recent 
war with Russie. She served us indeed by her ship-owners making fortunes 
in our employ, while our representatives here were dismissed, and her 
army surgeons were permitted to aid and comfort our enemy’s troops. 
With rare aod honourable exceptions, too, the tone of the public mind, as 
indicated by the press, was degidedly against Great Britain. Bat let by- 
gones be by-gones ; only there is something supremely ridiculous for the 
Tribune to set up its new standard of neutrality, and expect our country 
to come into it. We cannot forget, though it may, how many battles we 
fought with the pen against its deep-dyed Russianism ; nor that its 
nominal head has been known, ever since the days of King O’Brien, as 
Treasurer of an Irish Fund collected for the amiable purpose of inau- 
guratiog a civil war in the British Isles. But we appeal from Philip 
drank to Philip sober ; and we trast not entirelyjin vaio. 





Civil War ; Record of the Week. 

The movements of the week point to coming events of magnitade, 
bat can scarcely be termed important save by those who watch, or those 
| eho gem, cnty Ging Gnd coer Beemtieee For our purposes, we 
* not require much epace.—On Satarday last, a slight skirmish between 
pickets in the neighbourhood of Alexandria was magnified in Washing- 
ton into the commencement of a general action, and all the U. 8. troope 
were accordingly thrown across the Potomac with great and creditable 
celerity ; but nothing came of it.—Earthworks have been thrown up in 
various directions to protect both the Capital and Alexandria, which 
latter has become an important point, while several thousand men are at 
Fortress Monroe, under command of Major-General Butler.—-Treops mean- 
while have advanced from Oblo towards Harper’s Ferry; and either 
there, or in the neighbourhood of Norfolt, or of Alexandria, it is expec- 
ted that the first battle will be fought.— Yesterday we learned that at the 
seat of Government a general advance was expected from hour to hoar. 
—A few Secessionist prisoners have been made, and we read in print 
| that the Cabinet ie pasaled as to disposing of them ; not less 00, a re- 
gards a hundred negroes whom General Batler bas detained as contra- 
band of war.—Colonel Fremont is to be a Major-General in the U. S. 
army ; and Colonel Anderson, of Fort Sumpter fame, is to have com- 
mand of a district in Kentucky.—A perplexing conflict has sprung ap 
| between the civil and military sathorities at Baltimore, the parties to it 
‘ being Chief Justice Taney, who issued a writ of habeas corpus on be- 








half of prisoner in General Cadwalader’s keeping, and the General 
himself, who flatly refused to obey it. In these times the sword wily 
brook no rival. 

If Mr. Seward’s inatractions to Mr.! Adams, the new American Minister 
to Great Britain, who was presented to the Queen on the 16th ult., werg 
published, as were those to Mr. Dayton, we sboald watch his 
with profound interest. As it is, the natare of it will bat come out inoj- 
dentally, nor, in anticipation of the arrival of the Liverpool mail of the 
18tb, have we much to say on the subject. We hope, nevertheless, that 
the U. S. Diplomatist is not bidden to assume quite so haughty a tone as 
newspapers bere attribute to the Cabinet at Washington. There is g 
time for every thing ; and there could not be a greater mistake than for 
the Government to foster the rising militaryfepirit of this country ang 
fatter its pride, by threatening the great powers of Europe with war, 
unless they fall into Mr. Lincoln’s views. The defiant notes blown 
sundry journalists who proclaim that this Republic’s best way to fame 
and prosperity is through seas of blood, and years of desolation, are but 
proofs that certain heads cannot stand a little extra excitement. 

Let us express one more hope. It is that the instructions to be read 
to Lord John Russell by Mr. Adams may not contain that singularly in. 
cautious remark of Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, to the effeot that “no 
candid statesman” ever dreamed of a peaceful separation. If so, Lord 
Jcha might pause a moment, end with a quiet emile ask Mr. Adams if 
he were not a son of the late Jobn Quincy Adame, ex-President of the 
U. 8.—A nod of assent would follow of course.—“ And was he a candid 
statesman?’ our Foreign Secretary might continue, “ becaure, de- 
sirous to get at the truth in regard to your condition, I 
bave just been reading an elaborate Address delivered by 
your, father before the New York Historical Society, on the 30th 
of April, 1839, at the Jubilee commemorative of its promulgation. 
Therein I find these words : ‘Thus, stands the right. But the indis- 
soluble link of union between the people of the several States of this 
confederate nation is, after all, not in the right bat in the beart. If the 
day should ever come (may Heaven avert it!) when the affections of the 
people of there States shall be alienated from each other ; when the fra- 
ternal spirit shall give way to cold indifference ; or collisions of interest 
shall fester into hatred—the bonds of political association will not long 
hold together parties no longer attracted by the magnetism of concili- 
ated interests and kindly sympathies ; and far better will it be for the 
people of the disunited States to part in friendship from each other, 
than to be held together by constraint. Then will be the time for re- 


verting to the precedents which occurred at the formation and adoption . 


of the Constitution, to form again a more perfect union, by dissolving 
that which could no longer bind, and to leave the separated parts to be re- 
united by the law of political gravitation to the centre.’” We only 
quote this passage as an excuse for British persistence in deprecating 
civil war. We Britons do but echo Mr. Adams. 

Wanted—A Hero. 

It is eminently desirable that the Northern and Southern forces now 
in hostile array should come into collision at the earliest possible date, 
if for no other reason than tbat an excited community in arms craves its 
paragon warrior, and—failing an occasion for developping that genuine 
heroism, which largely underlies the feverish element of the American 
character—is apt to make itself a sumewhat questionable idol. Already 
an instance has occurred ; only, herein we have two heroes, a dead one 
and a living one, manofactured out of material that will scarcely bear 
the test of examination. We allude of course to the death of Colonel 
Ellsworth at Alexandria, the vengeance summarily inflicted upon the 
man who shot him, the pompous obeequies bestowed upon the deceased 
officer, the strange honours lavished apon the avenging private. 

As to the former, universal testimony proves that be was charged to 
the brim with soldierly qualities ; that he was a thorough master of 
those new army tactics which are the military mode of the day; that as 
a teacher thereof and traioer therein he was singularly saccessfal ; that his 
courage, coolness, kindness, tact, and admirable bearing, won the love 
of his men and gave him unlimited controul over them, though they have 
the credit of being an ungovernable race, and his rigid temperance might 
almost have seemed to them a standing reproach. Colonel Ellsworth 
io fact, was a model disciplinarian for a regiment of Zouaves. For this 
position—and without doubt for beading them in the crash of battle—he 
was perfectly endowed ; but it is not so clear that he was equally well 
fitted to conduct them through the varying operations of war. His first 
essay, the melancholy incident in which he lost his life, tends to show 
the contrary. He comes marching into an enemy’s town, almost unop- 
posed, sees an obnoxious flag flying on a liouse-top, and forthwith leaves 
the charge of his regiment in order that he may personally baal it down. 
Was this the proper act of a commanding officer? Was it specially 
heroic? Or, was it not rather an involuntary deed, uncalled-for and inex- 
pedient? One of the prime duties of the chief or head of any organised 
establishment, military or civil, we take to be that subordinates should 
be taught, and made to fulfil, each one his appointed duties. Clamsy 
panegyrists have lavished praises on the lamented Colonel, because he 
was ever prompt to “ lead a hand himeelf.” As therefore there was no 
remarkable devotion to duty shown in this closing ecene of his life, but 
rather the following a thoughtless impulse, we cannot see the propriety 
of the advice given by sundry newspapers, to mourn for the dead as the 
nation mourned for Lawrence or Warren. To our thinking there was 
more heroism displayed by the unnamed Fireman, of this same regiment, 
at Willard’s hotel, when, at the risk of apoplexy or a cracked skull, he 
bid his comrades hold him from the root, head downwards, that he might 
direct his hose through the window upon a burning room. He at least 
ehowed the proverbial daring of his corpe, and in the direct way of daty. 

And if Colonel Ellsworth’s conduct in this case, coolly examined, in- 
duces a doubt whether the crown of martyrdom has been justly awarded 
bim, surely there is still less reason why Private Brownell should be 
wreathed with laurels. The Colonel was already a f&vourite with the 
public and had “ done the State some service ;'’ besides which, the man- 
ner of his untimely fate not unnaturally stimalated popular feeling with 
respect to him. Bat the Private comes upon us for the first time, and 
his claim to heroism muat be jadged alone by what he did on that fatal 
Friday. Washe then so extraordinarily brave? Was his presence of 
mind so entirely unexampled? Did peaceful brokers on Change exhibit 
sound discretion in presenting to him a ‘silver-mounted revolver? We 
cannot conscientiously answer in the affirmative. Indeed, it can scarcely 
be questioned that if Private Brownell had been endued witb, or had ex- 
ercised, a grain of that instinctive combination of thought and action 
which is useful in all walks of life bat indispensable in a good soldier’?, 
his commanding officer might still be in the land of the living, and he him- 
self would have handed over a prisoner to the Provost Marshal, in place 
of shooting down and then bayonetting a man incapable of resistance. 
Cazes have been known in which a soldier or marine bas covered 
his offieer’s body with his own, and so courted death. We don’t say 
that Mr. Brownell was bound to receive quietly the contents of the gun- 
barrels pointed at him. He might not have known who was next 
behind him and above him on the stairs ; and the instinct of self-preser- 
vation is supreme, unless in absolutely heroic minds. Bat if Mr. Brown- 








ell had been at all a wary personage, it would bave teen as easy for 
him to tarn whose gun-barrels aside, as over his shoulder—with this dif- 
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ference : doing what he did, the contents of course were lodged ia the 
body of the next comer ; doing what he might bave done, had he been 

erily a hero ona small scale, the slags or ballets would have taken ef- 
pay ee walls, As for killing the mao whose masket was fired off, 
it was perbeps the most nataral thing todo. Yet it is not a deed to 


Music in her coarse and heroic mood, however, is equal to the exigencies of 
the t y is battered with the steady tramp of 


The p t in Broad 
| pedestrians keeping step to the martial strains of military bands, leading new 
| fledged warriors to the field of glory. And the possible widows of these same 
| warriors begin to excite attention. Music—a very handy and willing servant— 
| has been called upon to do something for them. We have had patriotic Con- 





poast of, nor does it warrant, in’ the eyes of thoughtful men, that the | certs (an excellent one on Saturday of last week at the Academy of Music, under 


of it should have been invited to fill a prominent part in the 

ral rites of Sanday last. 
* this perversion of sentiment will eome day give way to ajuster 
tone. That which exists at present is 
there is more to be recorded, aad less room for morbid excitement ! 


Disorder in Newfoundland ; the Remedy. 

While the lowering clouds in Europe have given rise to chronic ap- 
prehensions of a general war in that quarter of the globe, and the actual 
commencement of hostilities betweea the two great sections of this coun- 
try have rivetted hereaboute both mind and eye, a smal! but by no means 
animportant portion of British North America has been the ecene of 
terrible disorders. We allude to Newfoundland, wherein the past month 
has witnessed rioting, bloodshed, destruction of private property by mobe, 
loss of life through needfal military interference, abrupt diefranchise- 
ment of sundry constituencies, defiance of the Governor’s authority, and 
a forced closing even of the doors of the Parliament House—the in- 
tended opening of the Legislative session on the 13:h alt. baving been 
prevented by a lawless and infuriated rabble, with which the local go 
vernment bad not the means of contending. A General Election, foilow- 
ing on 8 change of Ministry, has been the occasion of all this outbreak 
of violence, for it is a melancholy fact that in certain communities the ex- 
ercise of the highest privilege that marks the freeman is not seldom pro- 
yocative of the lowest afd moet ignoble passions. And, as if the almost 
invariable strife of parties in the body politic were not in itself a suffici- 
ent drawback to the blessings of constitutional liberty, the bitterest and 
most enduring of all sources of enmity prevails in the Island toa grievous 
extent ; all contests, sooner or later, shape themeelves into fierce anta- 
goniem between Protestant and Roman Catholic. The Clergy of the 
latter denomination seem also, as usual, to have taken active and pro- 
minent part in the electioneering conflict, disappearing when riots had 
commenced, and only reappearing in vain effort to allay the popular 
storm when it had been stimulated to an uncontrollable height. Sir 
Alexander Bannerman has justly reproached Bishop Mullock with this 
jll-timing of interference. A word, in season, of good clerical advice 
would often prevent the mischief which it fails to remedy. 

Passing by what is entirely local, we have only to record our satisfac 
tion that in all these disgraceful outrages there is no semblance of ill- 
will towards the mother country, and that Jaw and order will unques- 
tionably be soon re-establishef. When he found that the mob prevented 
the House of Assembly from proceeding to its duties, and that the force at 
bis command could not assert his supremacy, without a frightful colli- 
sion, the Governor telegraphed to Halifax, N. S., fcr aid. Two hundred 
men of the 62nd regiment, under command of Colonel Fordyce, Assistant 
Quartermaster General, were forthwith despatched to St. Jobn’s by mail 
steamer, and were followed in a few days, on a second requisition, by H.M. 
steamer Hydra, 6, Commander R. V. Hamilton, carrying eighty addition- 
al men and three officers. That the turbulent criminals will be put 
down, and arrested, and prosecutions ensue, there is no room whatever 
to doubt; fortunately, if the insurrection be a grave one, the means of 
suppreesing it are comparatively unlimited. Some papers, we observe, 
represent the whole confict as a trial of strength between the Queen’s 
Representative and the Roman Catholic Bishop—Mr. Hoyles, the new 
Premier, being the champion of the former, and Mr. Kent, the ex-Premier, 
of the latter. Mr. Hoyles’ party has obtained a slight majority in the 
returns ; henoe the forcible opposition to the opening of the session. We 
cannot vouch, however, that this is the precise state of the case. We 
only look in the first instance for a viedication of law and order. 





A Word for an Absent Journalist. 

Few men connected with the press are batter able to take care of 
themselves than Mr. W. H. Ruseell, the well-known correspondent of the 
London Times ; nor should we.eare to meddle with his private affaire, 
were he not at a distance, in some part of the South or West with which 
postal communications are uncertain. Finding him therefore pablicly 
accused in one journal of wilful misrepresentation, and reading in an- 
other that “ the question is settled against him,” we take upon ourselves 
to protest in Mr. Russell’s absence against any such conclusion—for 
though the “ question” be a very unimportant one in itself, it would not 
be neighbourly to allow any imputation against him to work its 
aim, because entirely uncontradicted. The etory may be told in few 
words, 

Mr. Russell, being at Mobile, reads in Harper's Weekly that the propri- 
etors of that paper have despatched an artist to the South in company 
with himself. Thereupon he indites a “ Card,” stating that one of his 
companions iaa Mr. Davis who is sketching for the London Illustrated 
News, bat who “ aseures him that he is not engaged by or connected with 
Harper’s Weekly, although he formerly sent sketches to that periodical.” 
Hereupon, the last named in its issue of to-day (published a week since) 
declares that Mr. Davis is their artist, and is travelling at their cost, and 
is not to their knowledge drawing for the London News. Who cares, the 
reader may ask, for this contest between the illustrated and illustrious 
weeklies? Certainly we should not, but that Messrs. Harpers append to 
their statement the following indictment: “ We are sorry to add, that 
we are informed Mr. Russell was aware of these facts before he wrote the 
above letter.” That is to say in plain words, he perj himself. 

Now it would ocear to any one who had the sli notion of fair 
dealing that inasmuch as Mr. Raesell gave bis authority, and that was 
the person most immediately concerned, it was ecarcely correct to bring 
forward a charge such as this, based upon “ we are informed” information. 
Bat the motive is evident. The publishers are vexed at Mr. Russell’s re- 
fueal of the honour thrust upon him, and are not over scrupulous in their 
attempt at retaliation by inuendo. The taste that induces them to 
malign him in one colamn, while in several others of the same jouraal 
they ostentatiously parade the companionship of their so-called corres- 
pondent with him, may be approved in Frenklin Square, though we doubt 
its aeceptance by the community at large. Still, ite exhibition does not 
eurprise us, though we do wonder that the Hvening Post should “ settle 
the question” against Mr. Russell on sach a flimsy etatement. This is 
however but one of the contamelious attacks made on the absent gen- 
tleman, since he has assumed the anpopular and difficult part of a nea- 
tral. We can sympathize with him feelingly. 





yAustc. 

If war be a fine art as some maintain, it is indeed an exception to its brothers 
and sisters, inasmuch as it doth prosper just’now, whilst they, alas! are brought 
down to the starvation point. There is music, that “ heavenly maid,” who has 
absolutely gut no work to do, unless, indeed, a pestiferous rolling of drums can 
be regarded as a congenial occupation for her classic mind. The rest of the 
Arts are in an equally impoverished condition ; actors, painters, singers, sculp- 
tors, are verging towards destitution, and all because some absurd political 
question bas to be settled at the point of the bayonet. 


| 
the direction of Mr. George F. Bristow) and Concerts for the benefit of the Fami- 


lies of different regiments (like that given by the German Rifles). In entertain- 
| ments of this kind the public still continues to take a certain amount of interest ; 


diseased. May it disappear when | but when the word “ patriotic” is omitted from the bills, there is a fearful exhibi. 
| tion of empty benches. And so it happens that no prog 





is plete now 
without at least one National song among the pieces, asa substitute for this 
precious word. The way in which the Star Spangled Banner waves in the 
musical firmament is certainly a caution to its foes. And among 
|the latter, may surely be intinded that insane Committee which 
| propeses to procure a new National Anthem, by paying a ridicu- 

ly small price for it, and exacting conditions which place the poet at 
le disadvantage with the ician, and the ician at a disadvantage with the 
| For they must be wedded, it seems, but with the condition that they 





poet. 
may be divorced at any moment by this highly superior Committee. The prize 
is wretchedly mean ;—$500, or $250 each for poem and music. A very shoppy 
| condition is inserted, namely that the Copyright is to be vested in the Com- 

mittee, who will hand over the proceeds arising trom the sale of the piece to 

the managers of the Patriotic Fund. We shall be greatly surprised, if any- 
| thing comes of this matter. The better class of composers will not think of 

competing for so paltry a prize ; a good copyright—as this may be—is worth 
much more than two-bundred and fifty, or even five hundred dollars ; and Poets 
who do not happen to be acquainted with a musical composer—and there are 
plenty so situated—are excluded altogether, for the Committee will not accept 
words without music, and vice versa. They claim, however, the right to take 
either the one or the other, according to their Royal pleasure. What is more, 
they modestly express their intention of publishing a selection from the best 
pieces sent in, without paying the authors or composers anything at all for their 
copyrights, thus appropriating a large namber of manuscripts, for no other 
reason in the world, than that they have bought, and indifferently paid for one. 

A very pleasant concert (patriotic only so far as relates to the “ Star Spangled 
Banner,” which as usual was a fixture on the programme) took place on Thurs- 
day evening at Dodworth’s Saloon. For a wonder, an overflowing and brilliant 
audience was attracted by the The singers were Miss Carlotta 
Patti, Madame Amalia Strakosch, Signor Brignoli, and Signor Ettore Barili. 
The first named isa sister to Adelina Pattti, whose recent debut in London 
seems to have created a sensation, inducing even the Thunderer to come out 
with an a:ticle on “ La Somnambula,” strongly in her praise. Miss Carlotta is 
afflicted with an infirmity which prevents her appearing upon the stage, but 
otherwise she is scarcely inferior to her sister in talent. There is but little dif- 
ference in the character of voice, though Adelina, being the younger of the twain, 
and the one perhaps who possesses the greatest amount of natural facility, ex- 
ceeds her sister in freshness and strength. Carlotta, on the other hand, has 
polished and refined her style by a long and laborious course of art. Her voice 
is in some parts a very little worn, but not sufficiently to make it a drawback in 
a concert room. Most assuredly she is one of the best and most delicious singers 
we have lately had in that limited sphere. Her executive powers are tremen 
dous ; and in scale passages, like her sister, she is almost without a rival. * In 
the Bolero from the “ Sicilian Vespers” she displayed these characteristics to 
good advantage. 

Signor Brignoli needs a somewhat larger verge than the limited capacity of 
Dodworth’s affords for his ample person and voice. His style is not the purest 
in the world, and one of his many mannerisms—that of throwing the voice with 
great force, and then suddenly suppressing it, so that the last part of the tone 
sounds like an echo rather than a continuation—produces a disagreeable 
effect in so small an area. It seems, indeed, as if our robust and handsome 
tenor stood in some terror of his own voice, and “‘ dropped it” to prevent un- 
pleasant consequences. A charming little Romance by Meyerbeer, called in 
English the “ Fishermaiden ;” was sung excellently by Signor Brignoli, and 
obtained and fully merited an encore. 

Madame Strakosch did not appear to be in good voice, but what little she 
had to do was done artistically, despite this cireumstance. Signor Barili is a 
fine artist, with a very dramatic style and a good baritone voice. We enter into 
these particulars, in order that our readers in Canada may learn something of a 
troupe which is now about to pay them a visit. The artists referred to above, 
whose very acceptable concert we thus put upon record, intend making a tour 
of the British Provinces, under the management of Mr. Max Strakosch—a 
gentleman who possesses every efficient consideration for providing a very ad- 
mirable entertainment at a very moderate price. We are sorry, indeed, that 
he cannot afford to give us one or two more concerts here before his departare. 
But this cannot be. He commences at Montreal on Tuesday next. 

Madame Anna Bishop continues to give her Chamber concerts at Stuyvesant 
Institute with moderate success. She has made some desirable additions to 
her company, in the persons of Mr. J. R. Thomas, the celebrated composer 
and singer, and Master Pape, a youthful pianist, who, if we are not mistaken, 
is a pupil of Mr. 8. B. Mills. Miss Kate Comstock also assists Madame Bishop. 

— — 


Drama. 


The comfortable doctrine of Jack Tar, that no two bullets ever go through one 
hole, seems to receive a certain degree of countenance from the literary history 
of mankind. Nature never repeats herself, and she does not like to see her 
cleverest child depart from her sound exampie. Wherefore her wrath is stead- 
fast against all sequels, just as steadfast as the obstinate determination of foolish 
mortals to make them. Never to let well enough alone is the eternal blunder of 
the world, and this in spite of the inevitable failure which attends, and from the 
earliest recorded time has attended, every attempt to “ encore” a hit, and dupli- 
cate a “ master-piece. Sometimes the successful author of a felicitous book 
turns upon himself like the scorpion in hig circle of fire, and stings himself to 
death with his own tail ; as, for instance, our friend Mr. Thackeray, who re- 
fases to let Pendennis go off about his business, and insists upon dragging War- 
rington backwards and forwards through two or three generations of history. 
Bat more frequently the hole made by shot No. 1 becomes a target for other 
and less experienced marksmen to waste their powder upon, as in the case of 
the adventurous Tupper, whose seqael to Coleridge’s “ Christabel” is a far better 
illustration of the wisdom of the ancients in respect of the daring fools, than any 
corduroy verse in all his own jaw-breaking Proverbial Philosophy. 

Mr. Sothern had all these and many other similar considerations within his 
reach, just as George the Third, according to Patrick Henry, enjoyed an un- 
limited license to examine the records of history as to tyrants and their doom ; 
but like George the Third, Mr. Sothern has refused to “ profit by examples.” 
He made several hundred thousand laugh for several consecutive months by 
muddling his liquids and sneezing out his sentiments as Lord Dundreary, and 
therefrom rashly concluded that he might go on with impunity, and even with 
applause, muddling bis liquids and sneezing out his sentiments upon one or 
another subject all the remaining days of his mortal life. So he set himself to 











can Cousin,” and with the help of Shakespeare’s “ Comedy of Errors,” Joe 
Miller, and Mr. Charles Gaylor, dramatist, constructed for himself a new chap- 
ter of sternutation and lisping, yclept “ Our American Cousin at Home,” which 
the managers of the Wiater Garden have been kind enough to produce for his 
glorification, their own advantage, and the delectation of the general public. 
The advertisements of the said managers ought to relieve me, perhaps, from 
the necessity of attempting any detailed criticism upon the results of this dash- 
ing effort of Mr. Sothern, for they announce in that measured phraseology which 
justly entitles them to public confidence, that the new piece is the “ acknow- 
ledged greatest comic hit of the Age.” Evidently, they are no believers in the 
creed of Jack Tar. Perhaps I am a fanatic in my respect for “‘ old religions,” 
but I think, and must therefore say, thet they are extravagantly sceptical. I 
see no reason for abandoning the old faith in the success of “ An American 
Cousin at Home.” The original, “ number one” play was certainly a “ hit,” 
though both its “ comic” merits and its “ grandeur,” mast be held open to dis- 
cussion. The sequel “ number two,” is hardly likely to hold its own so long as 
| ite predecessor, while it is unquestionably more absurd, more trivial, amd more 
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sure to rally in “ 
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Johnston might at any time have attained the highest io his own walk of 
the profession. * 
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work upon the fragments of Mr. Tom Taylor's chaotic production, “ An Ameri- | The Northern 


y atrocious in the temper of its “ tout,” than the Taylor-Keene abor- 
tion. If the advertisements aforementioned were carried out to the letter, 
and “every lady and gentleman in the theatre” were really to be seen 
“on skates” during the performance, this feature of the sequel would 
undoubtedly give it a fresh and piquant interest in our eyes. The whole 
parquette and dress-circle, orchestra-stalls, and boxes, bearing” down in line 
upon Mr. Sothern and Mr. Blake, all the ladies in Polish boots, and every gen- 
tleman with his left leg in the air, would make indeed a grand and memorable 
tableau. Truth compels me, however, to bid my readers expect no such enter- 
tainment. They must content themselves, in lieu of it, with a general glory of 
parlour-skates onthe stage, and with a dissolving panorama of the Hudson River 
under sunlight, and moonlight, which is really very prettily managed, and quite 
like the London Colosseum. And if they fail to discern the excruciatingly 
comic character of these dispensations, they must make themselves as merry as 
they can over Mr. Sothern’s bad conundrums, his “ double identity,” his lan- 
guidly pinguid articulation, and the finely facetious way in which from time to 
time he perpetrates the very obvious joke of kicking Mr. Blake. Perhaps, in 
consideration of the frequency with which this delicate stroke of humour is ad- 
ministered to the audience, the managers would modify their language a little, 


and describe their last novelty as the “ Greatest Comic Kick of the Age.” One 
should always select a salient feature as the motif of the title he bestows on a 
work of art, and as perpetual calcitration is at once more cordial in itself and less 
unpleasant to the audience than occasional blasphemy, I think that the change | 
have suggested, if accompanied with the suppression of a few rather impious al- 
lusions, and the addition of a certain namber of muscular propulsions addressed 
to Mr. Blake, (to whom a few kicks more or less can’t mgke much difference,) wild 
be found at once artistic and attractive. As for the incidental matters of text, 
character-drawing, plot, and so forth, Mr. Sothern has treated them with the 
contempt they deserve, and I shall imitate his example. Comedy no longer 
consista of such things as these ; and the change which has come over the 
spirit of our stage ought perhaps to modify my expressions of regret for the dis- 
appearance of one of the most genuine and promising of our comic “ stars.” 
In Mr. T. B. Johnst 
nounced during the past week, the American theatre has lost one of its few 
really careful and conscientious Trai 


y 
Barton, Mr. Johnston possessed 
which, however often it might betray him under the influence of an il! 





, whose p t death, at “the age of 46, was an- 


ned under the master eye of 
a nataral and honest breadth of humour 


and an uncritical au 


ence into coarseness and ration, was alwa: 
good com; taste 


exagge’ 
y ” to the side of dramatic truth and 


But since we have no “ jadicious chief,” and in a short time shall have no 


“ stock-actors ” left, nor any plays for stock-actors to act in, why should I 
dwell on possibilities already passing away into history or the land of dreams ¢ 


HAMILTON, 


Facts and HFancies, 


Prince Alfred arrived at St. Johns, N. B.,on Wednesday night. He 
was received by the Governor and suite aad civic authorities. There 
was a large torchlight joan by the fire companies. He was to 
bave left yesterday for erickton. Thence he will go to Canada. 
m enjoyed during the later years of Mrs. Jameson’s life has 
been continued to her sister. Mr. Jones Webb, the well known 
English agriculturist, has been obliged, through failing health, to dis- 
continue his anoual sheep-showe. From the returns of the British 
Board of Trade it ** that the exports of the United Kingdom have 
experienced a very ed decline. The total exports for the three 
months ending March 31, were in 1859, £30,520,000, in 1860, £30,481,- 
000, and in 1861, £27,669,000, showing a decline in the last quarter of 
nearly £3,000,000 as compared with both the two last years. This is 
almost entirely owing to the large decrease in the = to the United 
States. The well known Anglo-American Hotel at Hamilton, 
C. W., has been sold at auction at Hamilton, in pursuance of an order in 
Chancery, at the upset price of £7,750. There was no competition, no 
one appearing i to invest in the property, and it was knocked 
down to D. Molones, Esq., for the sum of £7,755. The Tycoon of 

apan was married on the 4th of March to the beautiful, accomplished 
and only daughter of the Milkado, the Spiritual Emperor of the 

The famine in India is said to be — rather than 

Queen’s birthday, the 24h alt., was celebrated at 
































amongst the rest are t hite elephants. Warsaw, 
Orr ecussion of the Emperor's biribday, the 7th alt, was illuminated ty 
order, “ with more than usual severity.” The steamer 
Eastern, on leaving Sand — ————— — 
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Cumoeey erence Bet ea ae for New 
Orleans direct, the Ma’ will leave Liverpool on the 7th 
followed on the 4th September by the Rangoon, and 
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Quebec on the 10th of June. 
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the Dake d’Aamale’s phlet have ren the idea oft appealing 
st the sentence condemns them, the former to six mon 
imprisonment and £200 fine, the latter to one year’s imprisonment and 
£200 fine. Inverness ier, of rumour that 
appeared in last week’s Albion that a disease — — 
the grouse of Banffshire, says that whatever may be the case in 
to Banff, there is no foundation for the report with respect to In- 
verness and the counties, Mr. James 
Walpole township, C. — Lame = on 
lected that many ycars ago on ga . 
have it immediatel hilea —3 on account of the disagreeable odour 
The Sligo Journal states that handreds of 

















thstanding. —— 
BY THE QUEEN.—A PROCLAMATION. 
Vicronmu R. 


Whereas we are happily at peace with all Sovereigns, Powers, and 


And wheress hostilities have unhappily commenced between the Go- 
vernment of the United States of America and eertain States styling 
themselves “ the Confederate States of America :” 

And whereas we, being at with the Government of the United 
States, have declared our 1 determination to maintain a strict 
















and impartial neutrality in the contest between the said contending consequences by the said statute, or by the laws of nations, if that 














imposed or denounced. ii. P. . 
3 : —The death of the Duke of Bedford is announced by 
herefore have thought fit, by and with the advice of our Priv And we do hereby declare that all our subjects and persons entitled to ; but the 
X to issue this our Royal Foctiumetion : ‘ our protectioa who may misconduct themeelves in the premises will do containing any regular obituary notice have not come to 








And we do hereby strictly charge and command all our loving subjects | eo at their peril and of their own wrong, and that they will in nowise 
to observe a strict neutrality ia and daring the aforesaid hostilities, and | obtain te wy from us against any liabilities or penal ccnse- 
to abstain from violating or contravening either the laws and statates of | quences, bat will, on the contrary, incur our bigh displeasure by such 
the realm in this behalf, or the law of nations in relation thereto, as they | miscondact. 
will answer to the contrary at their peril. Given at our Court at the White Lodge, Richmond Park, this 13th day 

And whereas in and by a certain statute made and pasted in the 59th| of May, in the year of our Lord 1861, and in the 24th year of our reiga. 





Papers 
Appoturments. 
Thomas Francis Wade, Esq., Chinese Secretary and Translator 
Legation in China, who scted as secretary to Lord Elgin's Embassy soya 
Broughag Loch, Esq., who was attached to that Embassy in the 
































































































Heary 
private — to the Ser of Eig, to be Com anions of the it 
ear of His Majesty King George III., entitled “An Act to prevent the GOD save the QUEEN. vers, Esq., to ol ecutive Council Cape of Good Hope. 
isting or Engagement of His Majesty’s Subjeots to serve me — — General Oudkerk, Esq., to be —— for British Guiana. 
Service, and the Fitting out or Equipping, in His Mofesty’s Dominions, | there 
Veésels for Waerlike Purposes, * fis Majesty's Licence,” it is, | THE SUEZ CANAL. Mn yp eee ee — 2* ene ae the eg. ows 
among other things, declared and enacted as follows :— The action of the House of Lords never appears more beneficial than — to be 






“ That if any natural-born subject of H. M., his heirs and successors, without | when discussing questions of foreign policy. The Peers on that subject 


blue, edged with white, in order to prevent its being confounded 
the leave or licence of H. M., his heirs or successors, for that purpose first bad | are at least as outepoken as the Commons, far more so than the majority 


the ribaods of St. Patrick and the Hanoverian Gaelphic Order, whieh 












































. ® are . 
: : : both light blue. The Viceroy of India will be the Grand Master of 
and obtained, under the sign manual of His Majesty, his heirs or succes-| of newspapers. Lord Lyodburet has repeatedly spoken oat on Italy with the course 
sors or signified by Order 5 Council, or by proclamation of His — ’| a frankness only equalled by Lord Stratford de Redelitfe when discussing Ont enjoy Soleo wae ‘hot bold by the Leva Ll —— he dead. 
his heirs or successors, shall take or accept, or shall agree to taKe! the condition of the Turkish Empire. While utterly fearless, however, Ireland | 
and accept any military commission, or shall otherwise enter into the | re to the Order of St. Patrick, and have similar powers of inyes. guess 
ilitary service as a issioned or non-commissioned officer, or shall enlist | ‘he Lorde, whether from the res bility natural to their individual | titre. The selection of the effigy of the Queen as the disti 
* — himself to enlist, or shail agree to enlist or to enter himself to serve as | Prominence, or from wider political education, or from the number of | feature of the bedge of the order is in correct taste. There Bale 
a soldier, or to be employed or shall serve in any warlike or military operation, | diplomatists in their ranke, are singularly discreet. They contrive to | peop serious objections to dedicating this order to avy Christian ee npon | 
in the service of or for or under or in aid of any foreign Prince, State, Poten-| discuss freely without embarrassing the Foreign-office, an art their repre- sides shocking the prejudices of our great Indian feudat it, be. perpe 
tate, colony, province, or part of any province or people, or of any person or | sentative rivals might copies with profit. The latter are apt to cscil-| 7 -nal, orien. —Court sa 
ap a pg a arm — 
any ’ . : " , avoid every t really @ , and speeches like those of Mr. Kinglake ° are 
as an officer or soldier, or in any other military capacity ; or if any natural- on Germany, made int toe te — 
g byq from imperial gossip. The BRICAN Ewissanres AND DeseRtion.—The Colonial Empire 

— — anne ——— as an of | tact of the Lords was never better displayed than in the convereation on NB) says that a plac has been discovered which involves a — * 
cer, or shall enlist or enter himself, or shall agree to enlist or enter himself, to Monday on the Suez Canal. The object was to call the attention of the | 39 men of H. M. service, stationed at Fredericton, N.B. It is under. and | 
serve as a sailor or marine, or to be employed, or engaged, or shall serve in| country to some dan intriguea in Egypt, convince France that the | stood that an emissary has been there to induce tbese men to desert ang Dicke 
and on board any ship or vessel of war, or in and on board any ship or vessel | nation was in with the Government in resisting them, and yet join the Federal army ; and in the pocket of the sergeant was found } 
used or fitted out, or?equipped, or intended to be used for any warlike | jeaye the very delicate negotiations in progress unembarrassed by pre- paper containing a description of the arrangements for their . Bat - 
=. in the service of or for or under os aid of any pape te see — matore explanation. The end was secured, and the position of in-| transmission over the border. The men are said to be in irons, awaiting Mant 

» Potentate, =e —⏑1—⏑— iess carefully explained, without the slightest breach of @ very me-|9 court-martial. The same paper of the 15th says that in uence whiet 
[or over any foreign country colony, province or part of any province or | Cessary reserve. of this attempt, an order was sent from Halifax for the whole detec nam! 

le ; or, if any natural-born subject’ of H. M.'shall, without such leave and| The position of affairs, as explained by Lord Carnarvon and the late | ment to leave at once. Accordingly the two companies stationed gt 
license as aforesaid, engage, contract, or agree to go, or shall go, to any foreign | ambassador at Constantinople, is briefly this. M. {de Lesseps, con-| Fredericton, with the commandant, Major Grey, Captain Wybergh, and there 
State, country, colony, province, or part of any province, or to any place beyond | cessionnaire of canal, bas secured the authorization of the Pasha, | other officers, immediately embarked on board the Amperor, in which they are b 
the seas, with an intent or in order to enlist or enter himself to serve, or with | bat still awaits that of the Porte, which is legally essential to the work. | geparied for Windsor. sergeant who has been eo greatly at faule, 
intent to serve, in any warlike or military operation whatever, whether by land | [hig authority has repeatedly beea refused, but 17 de Leszeps affects still | and on whom the 4 rs of the American emissery are said toh Fr 
or by sea, in the se: of, or for or under or in aid of any foreign Prince, State, | ¢5 ider it a d certainty, and, meanwhile, has commenced his 3 pape 7 7 ave been * 
Potentate, colony, province, or part of any province or people, or in the service | rations He bas induced the Pasha, by allaremeots at which we can onl found, went with the detachment a prisoner in irons, and if not shot, will cou 
of or far ox under oF in ald of any person oF persone exeecising or assuming to | pe * 3 — iy we can only | be a convict for life. The Zmperor will retarn from Windsor with two work 
exercise the powers of government in or over any foreign couatry, colony, pro- | 84€88, to accept shares to value of £3,500,000, thus implicating him | other companies of the 62ad. 






vince, or part of any province or people, either as an officer or a soldier, or in | deeply in the echeme. He bas commenced a ditch of some sort, through 
any other military capacity, or as an Officer or sailor, or marine, in any such ship | whicb, he says, a boat of some kiad will, in a few monthe, be able to pass ; 
or vessel as ' 


Farav Accrpeyt wirn 4 Warrworts Gox. -A correspondent of the (- 
though no enlisting money or pay or reward shall | an achievement which,asit was accomplished by Alexander three thousand 
have been or shall be in any or either of the cases alo 







logne Gazette sta'es that, on the 18th ult., the trial of two Whitworth} guns 
received by him, or by any person to or for his use or —— ape ager. gs is not ahestetely im ane. He te wahicg, or endeavoaring | which had been oe agate | the Danish Government took place at Copen. 
Whatever within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or ang | “© Bete: & Barbour on the Medi side, and be is building a great 





hagen, and resulted in a serious Loner gg Ud which an artilleryman was 

killed and an officer was mach injured. largest of the two a 

30-pounder, which was loaded with 4} lb. of powder, burst at 17th 

round, when atvan elevation of seven degrees. The pieces flew with 

frightful rapidity, and one of them struck and killed an artilleryman ; and 

Captain Carlsen, Under-Direetor of the Marine apy. Ags had perso. 
P 


number of oddly dispoeed stations, not very unlike small fortifications. 

aod  ersinse —— 8 HI .aball i STEER, — as Under cover of these works be bas introduced an army of French work- 
procure, or shall attempt or endeavour to hire, retain, engage, or procure, any | Men, whose numbers are eee he yen bat are certainly large, and 
or whatever to enlist, or enter or engage to enlist, or to serve or | be has sequired an influence in Egypt not unlike that exercised by a 

be enghped any such service or employmept as aforesaid, as an officer, | British Resident at an Indian Court. Mereover, he claims not only the 
colder, caller, ee maine, olthar tn land on acductyi 


ce, for or under or in aid of land for the canal, but for half a mi side of it ; 
State, Potentate, colony, province, or part of any province way mg td a Bee 


or people or for or under or in aid of any person or persons exercising or assum. pew tew x | — ũ «wy. as —— ue to intended the 
5 | can all traverse. eis, in fact, slowly bat ably building up an ex- 
a cakick hen 582646 — — to go = —_- clusively French right of way between the Red Sea and the Si caiterra- 
to be so enlisted, entered, engaged, or employed as afo , whethe en- | Beaa. * 
lating money, pay, or reward shall’ have bees or shall be actually ven or re | It is mot, perbaps, very important to coneider the merits of the project 
, or not; in any or either of such cases every person 80 offending shall be | itself. It is undoubtedly true that if the canal could be built, India 
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nally loaded and fired the gun, bad his arm blown The cause 
of the explosion is not stated. td ‘ 

Excursion or VoLunteers.—The Inns of Court Rifle Corps propose to 
visit Cambridge on Saturday next, the 18th inst. The corps, to the num- 
ber of 450, will leave the Shoreditch station of the Eastern Counties 
Railway, by special train, at half-past 9 (having paraded in Gray’s Inn 
at 8.30,) and will arrive at Cambridge about bar t 11. They will 
then be brigaded with the University Corps on Midsammer-common, 
under the command of Colonel M‘Murdo, C.B., as brigadier ; the “ Devil’s 
Own” commanded by Lieut.-Col. Brewster, and the by 
Lieut.-Col. Baker. The two battalions will march past his =~ 

e Uni 
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t, shall’ bo pastshatio by fine and lmpriosutsent, | whieh pslohe 8* — — oe ae og 8 
ent, ni! ne m ment, or | which neither nor Europe are at w! he 1 
either of them, at the discretion of the Court before which such offender shall | ment of India certainly does not scans to be involved directly in every 
European war, or to be compelled to maintain a great fleet in waters 
And it is in and by the said Act further enacted,— from which the supremacy of the British flag bas chased the chance of 
' “That if any person, within any part of the United Kingdom, or in any part | legitimate occupation. Nor, on the other hand, if Europe really under- 
domin *— the seas, shall, without the leave and licence of H.M. | stood the Indian empire, would it be quite so willing to enable England to 

for that purpose ‘irst and obtained as aforesaid, equip, furnish, fit out, or | fling ber Asiatic streogth into the European scale. A boundless supp) 

————— or ae to equip, —-> =, or arm, or procure to be | of is about the last force the continental powere ought to 

4 ‘ir uipp 4 *Atting at, clini ome or be| added to the armies of Great Britain. The military consequences of the 
let tetent oo ing. that such ship or vessel aball be smplo y ios canal are not, however, of importance, for a ship canal will never be cut. 
an: 









ness the Prince of Wales (who is colonel of th 

Corps,) and will then go through the and skirmishing mo 

of a field day. The learned gallant visitors willbe afterwards enter- 
tained at dinner by the different colleges, many of which ( , to Mag- 
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» OF | then descends for about ei mure, aod as water is disci to ran 
exercising or assuming to exercise the powers ———— up-hill, * our 33 
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> | cdleers, who have bose mach in the ve 
rieties of active service.——The Greys are io Edinburgh i 
is 16 years since they were there before.——Sir William Armstrong 
completed a 200 pounder cannon, and is now engaged upon a 300 
pounder. _—_ 

Navp. 

Greexwice Hosrrrat Bru.—The Bill of the Fitst Lord of 
miralty for remodelling the constitution of Greenwich Hospital 
that the office of Governor be continued, with a salary of £1,000 a 
out of the funds of the hospital, in addi to his balf-pay, but that 
shall not take any active part in the macagement of the tal.” 
that management the present commissioners are to give place toa 
commissioner. consisting of the Pay master-General, the First Comm 
of Works, and three persons to be appointed (and removable) by 
Admiralty—namely, a civil commissioner, with a salary, an admiral 
intendant, and a medical commissioner, with a salary ; the * 
superiotendant to be of the rauk of rear-admiral, to be appointed for five 

ears, to have no salary, bat to receive his full pay and an allowance in 

eu of rations, servants, and the other uisites of a rear. and 
to te provided with a suitable house. These commissioners are to have 
the management of the bospital, “subject to the control of the Lords of 
the Admiralty.” The Admiralty are to sppoint to offices in the hospital 
and echool, award the salaries, assign the duties, and reduce or increase 
the number of offices as they think fit. The medical officers are to be 
pointed for five years only and to have nosalary, bat to have 
receive their full pay end a commuted allowance for rations 
and service to be equivaleat to service in any other hospi 
missioned officer is to be admitted except as the holder ot 
uistrative office, nor anless he isin health, and of an age 
diecharge the active duties of the office. One captain, one 
and three lieutenants in the navy, and each num of warrant 
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them 
. every vesse], | Temove two shallows, ove at each entrance, running each of them about 
and farnitare, together with all tie matetioh, —_ two miles under the ocean, and acting asa permanent bar. This slight 
belong to or be on board of any such ship or | labour achieved, he has to fill bis canal, which, as the levels of the two 
hall be lawful for — of hit Customs | seas are identical, and both are tideless, must be accomplished by some 
. w empowered to make | invention not yet patent-to English engineers. The resource discovered, 
incurred under any of the laws of Customs or Excise") he has only to keep the canal clear of the sand and mad, which will 
teag/ a Cauon| ae ie Mund efecto 
’ f a by ile, ew ve Luilt a canal de’ ng into a 
— — Tosa, we ener the re of eds cad part sea down which nothing bat a steamer can advance in less than sixty 
every such ship and vessel, with the tackle, apparel, and fur- | ay,—waking, with the remaining thirty, a delay slightly greater thao 
, arms, ammunition, and stores which | that of the Cape route,—and which could be closed at will by a fleet 
or be on board of such ship or vessel, may be prosecuted and | emerging from the shadow of the impregnable fortress Arabs in derision 
SE EE SE F 
on en} he scheme as a ulation may be left to take care of itself. If 
the revenues of Customs and Excise, or of the laws of trade and vavigation.” | Warseilles pee PA ms to throw away their gains in annoying Eng- 
And it is in and by the said Act further enacted, — land inetead of throwing them away in the playing clubs which are the 
“That if any person in any of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and | usual temptation, it is no business of the Peers to impede that step for- 
Ireland, or in —— H. M.’s dominions beyond the seas, without the leave | ward in morale. Nor is it mach the part of lishmen, with remi- 
and licence of H. M. for that purpose first had and obtained as aforesaid, shall, by | niscences of Panama, aud painful memories of Mex mioes, to deride 
for 
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DO eT 7 et a ap ulation recommended at once by philanthropy and ten per cent. 
—— *88 a Pop Be ga AY — on Bat t eatabliahment ¢ of French lense fo Egypte ; danger hich the 
cerned in increasin men » warlike fi f pation may study with advantage as well as the Peers. 
war or —— or —— an FI yy the time of vy BEY It is, in hot, the Syrian proven By over again. As long as Eogland re- 
part of the United Kin , or any of H. M.’s dominions, was a ship of war, | talos India, eo long must she maintain the neutrality of t. It is not 
cruiser, or armed vessel in the of any foreign Prince, State, or Poten-| a question of the Sultan’s authority, though that has beea ly set 
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tate, or of any person or persons exercising or assuming to exercise any powers | aside, or even a question of French influence, though that is {ncreasing | as are thought aecessary, be ed in the management of the 
of Cae hh 238 prowinces OF part of oy province oF | throughout the world, The instant Egypt is in hostile hands, Iadia be hospital, g office for five yearsonly. The Admiralty are to 
2 of any = province, or part of apy province — country comes an extravagant charge the Gnances of Great Britain. Even 


4] 


the persons to be provided for in Greenwich Hospival (a phrase 
—8 the schools). and to made regulations aa ts the ceca 


admissions and — eee a - with the origi 





apoa 

the t army, with ite almost intolerable expense, would be wholly 

person rsons reising, or ming 

caer Soe cones of Ooveremaat, every sach person ao ofeading shall  eomed inefficient. It would take an army ofa hundred thousand men merely 

of @ misdemeanour, and shall, upon being convicted thereof, upon any in- | to render the coast secure, and another as large to watch the disconten- 

or indictment, be punished ay fine and —— or either of | ted fighting class, who would eagerly graep at any aid which promised 

at the discretion of the Court before which offenders shall be con- | them a relief from order. We have subdaed a revolt of those classes, and 

we my bmw frankly a European aseault ; but even the giant power of 

in order that nose of our subjects may uowarily render them-| Great Britain would be strained pay 
liable to the penalties imposed by the said statate, we do hereby | European foe. The contiauance of such a position for any leagth of time 

strictly command, that no person or persous whatsoever do commit any | would be impossible, and the alternative would be a war for the 
act, matter, or thing whatsoever coatrary to the provisions of the said | session of pt euch as even this ceatury has never seen. It is in the 
statate, upon pain of the several penalties by the said statute imposed, | interest of 
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or regulation is to be made that 
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ropean peace that the Government is bound to —— any} The Mersey, 40, Capt. Caldwell, C.B., sailed on the 12th alt. for the 
and of our displeasare. , step which leads, however remotely, to menace Egyptian independence. | North American and West lodia The Ganges, 84, Capt. Talford, 
And we do y warn all our tevtanenigect, ont all persons what-| And a project which introdaces ten th d Freoch workmen into was off at Sheerness on the 15th ult——No orders have yet been re- 
eoever entitled to our protection, that if any of them shall preeume, in| sarrei a route a mile broad to French control, and binds the ceived at Portsmoath for the outfit of any ficet of gunboate for service on 
contempt of this our Royal Proclamation, and of our high di-pleasure, | under a bond of eight moatha’ revenue to obey French dictation, canaot | the North American station, or elsewhere, as has been The 
to do any acts in derogation of their duty, as subjects of a neutral eove | be justly styled a menace too remote for consideration or resisiancz.— | sorveying-vessel Medina, Capt. C.B., returned to on the 4th 
reign, in the said contest, or in violation or con’ ion of the law of | London Spectator, May 11. on toaien comgiousl. hs between Malte and for the 
natons in that bebalf—as, for example and more ly, by entering — — ic cable.-—The Siyz, 6, left on the 4th 
into the military eervice of either of the said con bg parties as com- ult. for Engiaod.—The Admiralty has chartered several transports to 
mirsioned or non-commissioned =e soldiers ; an serving as offi- Obituary. take military stores from —— to the West Ly station and og 

cere, sailors, or marines on board any ship or vessel of war or transport) = | iecraxant Seweut, H.M. 897a Reot.—We are sorry to learn that | British in Americs. A large number of Armstrong 
of or in the service of either of the said contending parties ; or by serving | news of — — — W. Sewell, Esq., 89th Regiment, the different fortifications will be sent by these vessels; and ie whole 
ao eileen, eters, wp marines 00 eceieniiig poste “3 preven he soa of Colonel Sewell, Postmaster of this city, reached here = ee Sy a pad ee oy 
or from 0 i a on 22nd from Indies. — Berre- 

to ge or going to any place beyond the seas wi Sntenh to enlist ee’ ow We understand that Mr. Sewell was riding a burdie race at Umbal 





fell; Mr. 
any such service, or by procuring, or attempting to procure, when Lis borse stumbled and both fell ; Sewell reoei ipjaries 
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; the Spanish brigs Lola and Castella, which she had captured las: 
er Majesty's dominions, at home or abroad, tek | under suspicion of thelr having been engaged in the Slave trade. They 
Osean — mg eg PR more partioulariy at the relief of Jansee, and for —— — bad been So Sage, Sar En, ont coe — 
war or va’ r or trapeport, y a o-chief Mixed Commission, aatborities refused bave 
ig parte of by br , or endeavouring to break, any blockade ee =e veers them. They were therefore carried to Havana, aod the “ Court of Mixed 
lawfully and actually established by or on behalf of either of the said) jo pana Major Dic) tired fall pay, 95th At Chelsea, William | Commission” will have to decide whether or not they are good and law- 
poco | at ee ee ee dt vaey, Boxy Maa C: Martin, retired, Royal Artilery.— At | _arronrmaners—Lleats: HC Gilbert to ; BE Richards to Hero; 
— a dates ch cre Clapham, aged , BO. * » for 46 years proctor Ja - — Osborne s0 Martborongh; 4G Westen to - Sy ee 
nations, use service of e tending parties, commons. — Emeric — ; service 3 Raton Chal- 
asian 20 ofleodiog will 1car and be liable to the several peueliles and | Hear Admiral Edward: Hinton MDllaborgh, Lisut-Ont “Ghey- at — — ae 
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THe Aion. 








or a cream-jag for your neighbour’s cat. Ifyou bm | or negligently 
lock up the cream-jag and the cheese, and either of those iuterestiog 

uadrupeds dies in consequence, you will be liable to a fine of £20. Bat 

ord Raynbam has specially provided that the word “ animal” is not to 
be confined to quadrupeds. Beware, therefore, hard-hearted gardener, of 
depriving blackbirds of their legitimate resource by netting over your 
fruit. Beware, selfish landowner, of repelling the ow! from his favourite 
repast of pheasant’s egge. On the wickedness and illegality of mosquito- 
nets it is needless to enlarge. Ao interesting question will arise as to 
the status of fleas and bugs under this clause. Iĩ isclear that any person 
who possesses two rooms—one infested by bugs and fleas, and the other 
clear of them—and sball wilfully sleep in tbe one in which those meri- 
torious iasects are not, will be “ keeping an animal without sufficient aod 
proper food,”’ and will be, “ by avoidable negligence, causing suffering 
to an animal’’—offi punishable, as we have seen, by a fine of twenty 
pounds, It may occur to a selfish householder. placed in this dilemma, 
and compelled to choose between his purse and his night’s rest, to evade 
the difficulty by —, bis sheets out of window, or otherwise ex- 
pelliog from his dwelling bis nightly foes. But Lord Raynbam bas pro- 
vided with admirable foresight against any such act of barbarism by 
the fifteenth clause :— 


Every person who shall willfully turn out, or set adrift, or abandon, any ani- 
mal, or who shall be encouraging, aiding, or assisting therein, shall be deemed 
to be guilty of ill-treating such animal, and shall be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding forty shillings. 

The fleas, therefore, may congratulate themselves on being guarded at 
every point. If their victim shou!d attempt to crack them, he will be 
liable under the fourteenth clause to a floe of forty shillings for “sub. 
jcoting them to injury or suffering.” If he attempt to tura them out of 

is house, be wust pay the same penalty for “setting them adrift and 
abandoning them ;” and if he shall have the audacity to sleep in another 
bed, he must pay no Jess than twenty pounds, under the twelfth clause, 
for “ keeping them without proper and sofficient food.” He may think 
himeelf lucky if they do not sue bim under the same clause for turning 
roand in bed, as an act of “ negligence causing suffering to an animal.” 

Our short recapitulation is far from baving exhausted the benefits 
which our new liberator proposes to confer upon the beaste, Sir George 

* Lewis bas noticed that the Bill creates a Habeas Corpus for brutes, There 
is one clause forcing every surveyor of roads, or similar authority all 
over the country, to provide tanks and troughs on any road by whieb 
cattle and to keep them day and night constantly filled with water. 
There is avother forbidding any ove to drive any cattle—under which 
term, as we have ecen, every sort of animal is iocluded—in the metro- 
polis, unless be has taken out a license and wears a badge. This provi- 
eion will decorate with that enviable ornament every gentleman’s coach- 
map, carter, or commercial traveller—any one in fact who holds a pair 
of reins in his bands. There is another clause providing that no cab- 
horse shall be employed until the Commissioners of Police have 
themselves inspected him, and certified that he is a suitable boree for the 
duty—a function which will form an agreeable relaxation to the Com- 
missioners in their hours. And there isa further provision that 
ev we committing an offence under this Act shall be fined at least 
ten cht lings, and for the third offence imprisoned three monthe, without 
any discretion to the sentencing magistrate. Three fleas cracked, and 
the offence in each case duly proved, will suffice, when Lord Rayoham 
becomes a legislator, irrevocably to consiga an impatient Briton for three 
months to jail. Into these enactments we bave not left ourselves space 
to enter more at length. Some talk there has beéu lately of the valua- 
ble exertions of independent members to improve our Jaw, and of the 
danger of allowing Government to supersede them altogether. We feel 
sure that when the public considers those twe masterly achievements— 
Sir Charles Burrell’s Bill for preserving maid-servants, and Lord Rayn- 
bam’s Bill for protecting saimals—there will be but one *2 that 
sacrifice 





no can be too great fer the purpose of maintaining in all their 
arefaloess these invalaable Solons.—London paper, May 11. 
ee 
Tax Cenct Famitty.—A Roman cor dent of the Allgemeine Zei- 





tung writes about some new discoveries in the celebrated cause of the 
Cenci family. The history of ths Cenci case has been treated oftener 


than apy o! criminal case we know of, and the ewe circumstances 
of the ly may therefore be supposed to be ly familiar. An 
e-witness’s of Beatrice’s execution is aently met with in 


Roman and other Italian public and porte libraries, and bas been 
ted in French at Paris in 1825, and in Italian at Rome io 1849; it 
likewise repeated in the second volume of * Roman Letters toa Floren- 
tine,” aod forms the subject of narratives, novels and dramas, by Stend- 
hal, Guerrazzi and Shelley, ani of historical compilations by Fil. Scolari, 
of Venice. Prospero Farinscoi’s defence was translated a few yeara ago 
Sir G. Bowyer. The proceedings of the case, however, were unknown 
now, to the best of our knowledge, What Guerrazzi gives as such in 
his novel, wants every authenticity. Light is being thrown on this dark 
x G. i, Professor at the Roman University and member 
of the Academy, intends the publication of a “ Storia de’ 
Cenoi, dal 1595 al 1626.” The material bas been obtained from the 
Acta of the trial, preserved in a Vetican manuscript, “ Ioformationes in 
causa Romana Paricidii de Ciaciis,”—from a document containing the 
examinations of the witnesses in the year 1599, taken in the Prisons of 
Corte Savella and Tor di Nona, before the magistrate Ulysse Moscati— 
and from a protocol of the lawsuit between Bernardo Cenci, you 
brother of Beatrice, and his nephews, the sone of the executed brother 
Giacomo, concerning the pateroal estates, at first confiscated, afterwards 
cestored by the Apostolic Chamber. ; 
The course of these tiagical events is cleared up by comparison of 
these documents ; the proceedings of the Pope respecting the estates ap- 
pear in a different light ; but those of the Chief Justice in the criminal 
case will not fiad favour in the eyes of posterity. For an example: in 
1597, Francesco Cenci’s wife and daughter, Lucrecia and Beatrice, ad- 
dressed a petition to Clement the Eighth, reprereoting their terrible 
situation, and desoribing the violences of the monster who bad kept them 
for two years almost ‘P eoners in the castle of Petre'la. The Poperead 
the paper, aod hended it to Cardinal Salviati with the injanction to order 
Francesco to eet the women at liberty. Sent by the Cardinal, Angelo 
Calcina went to Petrella; but the castellan laughed at the order, 
Thiogs remained as before; the unbappy women believed themselves 
ten and abandoned ; and after horrible nocturoel cecarrence 
in ber, they resolved to make away with tbe unnatural husband 


i 


ry 


it aGmitted of no higher or more immediate revenge, he was forced to 
limit ¢he expression of his feelings to a system of petty annoyances, not 
the less gailiog, perhaps, because they were trifling. A thorn may fee 
ter and rackle as much as any sword. Oa hie part, Sir Jobn was not 
slow to retaliate, and one day, when the earl, being on his way to L.on- 
don, wished to cross the ferry over the Mersey, at Warrington, Sir John, 
in whose right it was, refused to allow his passing. The earl was thus 
compelled to go round by Manchester, at which he was so much exas- 
perated that, to prevent a tition, as well as to punish Sir John, by 
depriving bim of his tolls—they amounted to about one huodred marks 
per annum—he built a bridge across the river, and made it free to all 
paesen, Sir Jobn refused to allow any such encroachment upon his 
vested rights; the Pausage of the river, he maintaioed, was exclusively 
bis own, and cross by the ferry, or cross by the bridge, the traveller 
should equally disburse what was due to the ferry. The earl applied to 
the king, who gave his authority for making the bridge free, a decision 
which, if it satisfied one party, was no less distastefal to the other. The 
feud, therefore, continued as violent as ever, and the fires of discord, first 
lighted by Dame Anna, and for a while no more than a little spark, now 
threatened to swell into consuming flames. 

It would seem as if in this war of mutual annoyance, the earl had 
somehow got the worst, for he now planned a mode of revenge not at all 
consonant with his usual character. He determined to get rid of his 
enemy by the short, sharp remedy of marder, using for his agents in the 
business Sir Piers Legh and William Savage, both gentlemen of family 
in Chesbire. To carry out their project it was necessary to bribe the 
porter and a servant within the hall, both of whom they appear to bave 
found little difficulty in corrapting. By there confederates, the most 
fitting time for the deed was marked by placing a lighted taper in a cer- 
tain window, when they crossed the moat in a coracle, a small tub-like 
boat, formed of hides, and were silently introduced to the chamber of 
their victim. Even then the deed of blood was not accomplished with- 
out a hard struggle. A faithfal chamberlain, who slept in the ante-room, 
would fain have opposed their entrance, but he was killed, and Sir John 
was murdered in his bed. 

The infant heir of the estate would probably have shared the same 
fate, but for the presence of mind of a negrese, who bore away the child 
in ber apron unperceived. 

Even now the horrors of the night were not ended. The morderers 
took away with them one of the treachesous servants, and for reward 
banged bim upon a tree, that he might not turn king’s evidence against 
them. What became of the other servant is not said, and therein the 
legend may be thought to somewhat halt. It must also seem strange 
that the perpetrators of so barbarous a deed were never brought to jas- 
tice. Lady Boteler did, indeed, institute proceedings, but it woald seem 
the law’s delay was long, as the prosecution was not completed when she 
had taken a secoud husband, Lord Grey, who disallowed ker eult—in 
consequence of which she separated from bim, and returned to Lanca- 
shire. “If,’’ said she, “ my lord will not let me have my wiliof my bus- 
band’s enemiee, yet shall my oy 4 baried by him.” 

According to some accounts, Sir Piers Legb, being an ecclesiastic, and, 
therefore, not so easily brought to a severer punishment, was condemned 
to build Disley charcb, as a penance for the share be had in this traneac- 
tion. This task he performed in 1527. 

In the Bewsey chapel at Warrington charch is a splendidly decorated 
tomb of Sir John Boteler and his lady, enclosed within railings. Their 
recumbent effigies, hand-in-hand, are placed upon an altar tomb ; he in 
armour, she in a remarkable mitre-shaped cap, surrounded by various 
sculptured saints, but there is mo inscription. Ucder an arch io the wall, 
near this monument, was formerly the figure of the faithful black ser- 
vant noticed in the Jegand. 

The family of Boteler is now extinct, and the Bewsey estate has des- 
cended, through female heirs, successively to the families of Ireland, 
Atherton, and Powys, and is now enjoyed by Thomas Atherton Powys, 
third Lord Lilford. 

Beweey Hall, the ecene of the tragedy, is atill to be seen about a mile 
north-west of Warrington. It is an irregular fabric, principally of brick. 
The moat also remains, and is in tolerable preservation.—Sir B. Burke's 
Romance of Families. ; 

Troustes or 4 Frence Hussar Recrvrr.—One day when Gedeon 
attended roli-call before the moroing stable-go, the Lieatenant of the 
week sto) in front of him :—* Your jacket,” he said to him, “is un- 
sewn in the seam”—officers must enter into the slightest detaile—“ give 
it out for repair.” The of the week, in the ordinary way, took 
the jacket to give it to the'tailor. After the cleaning down, 
who was on fatigue drill, thought it the simplest mode to put on one of 
his comrades’ jackets, and stepped into the ranks. “ What’s that?” the 
officer of the week sald to him; ee ven out your jacket to 
repair f”’—*I your pardon, my Lieutenant, but—,”—*“ Where did 
you get that one . then ?”-—* My Lieutenant, I borrowed it from a 
man of my equad.”—“ You will have two nights’ guard-room, to teach 
you not to wear other men’s clothes.” Gedeon burned to exculpate him- 
self, but was sufficiently master of himself to be silent. “ It seems,’’ he 
thought, “ that I am in the wrong, and I will not do it again: bat my 
comrades might have told me.” For this simple reason, Gedeon, when 
he went to drill, put on his dolman. “ Who’s that man in fall dress?” 
the Captain-Instractor shouted, as soon as he saw him ; “ give him two 
nights’ guard-room.”—“ My Captain,” Gedeon begao.—‘Do you want 
two nights more ?’”’—The uobappy man was eilent.—*“I must have been 
in the wrong,” Gedeon said to himself; “ but they shan’t catch me trip- 
ping agai.” At the after-dinner rubbing down, Gedeon fell in, conse- 
quently, in his shirt-sleeves. “Two nights’ guard-room for that ass,” 
the Adjutant said, on noticing him ; and, as Gedeon did not stir, “ Be off 
with you,” the Adjatant added; “go to the stables.” The wretch 
obeyed, bat, as he consequently m the roll-call, be was, for that rea- 
son, punished with four nights’ guard-room. On the eveniog of this 
hapless day Gedeon learned that be had ten nights of it, but that was too 
much, and he appealed. He was heard, when be explained that he did 
not deserve punishment ; for, on the same priociple that a door must be 
either open or shut, an Hassar whose jacket has gone to the tailor’s must 
either wear his dolman, or appear in his shirt-sleeves, The ten nights’ 
guard-room were remitted, bat Gedeon caught four for having appealed 
noo-hierarchically. A Corporal be cross-questioned on this grave sabj-ct 
answered him that appeals must be made hierarchically, that is to say, 
presented to the Corporal, who imparts them to the Sergeant, who car- 
ries them to the Sergeant-Mejor, who submits them to the Lieutenant, 








and father. This resolution they carried out in 1598 by hired assassins, 
. The iostraction for the trial was given into 
the hands of the jadge, Ulysse Moscati, who kept secret from the defend- 
ere of the accused the deposition on oath of Angelo Calcina respecting 
meesage to Francesco Cencl, and its results; he kept secret the de- 
eleration on oath of the servant-muids, Calidonia and Girolama, who 
bore witness to the arsault on Beatrice in December, the real motive of 
the murder ; he kept secret the depositions of the other wi , who 
brought to light the profligate ways of the murdered man ; in short, he 
kept secret every ciroumstance which would have produced a mitigati 
of the sentence. The bloody result is known. After Lucrecia, Beatrice, 
and Giacomo had suffered on the square before the Angel’s Bridge, and 
Cenci had been condemned to the galleys for life, this last ap- 
aled on the 10th of August 1600, one year afier the execution. The 
vernatore M . Taverna commissioned the jadge Anteo Claudio 
with the affair, and be annulled the eeatence. On the 19th of June 1601, 
a brevet of Clement the Eighth restored to the sons of Giacomo Cenci, 
Felice, Christo’oro and Giambatista, the confiscated estates ; on which a 
laweait srose betweea them and their uncle Beroardo, which ended only 
in 1626, under the government of Pope Urban the Bightb. The Cenci fa- 
mily still fourishes at Rome, under Bolognetti. These 
are the ems features of this remarkable case. Altboagh the facts 
were sufficiently known, they appear io a different light from these newly- 
discovered documents. The touching and beautiful picture, by Gaido 
Reni, of the unfortanat: maiden wins a new interest. 
Tur Bewssy Tracevy.—A terrible legend attaches to the eminent 
family of Boteler, or Butler, of Bewsey, in Lancashire, some of whose 
early members were sammoned to Parliament as Barons of Warrington. 
The bero of this tale is Sir Joha Boteler, representative of the family in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and VII. His wife, whose Christian name was 
Anna, was a daughter of Sir Joba Savile. 
King Heory was about to pay a visit to Lathom House, when Lord 
Derby, anxious to do honour to bis royal guest, and, perbaps, also to 
show the power and number of his friends, sent a message to all con- 
nected with bim to make their appearance at Lathom on a certain day. 
His missives also bore that every one should appear ia bis livery, a cus- 
tom of the time, which inferred no menial degradation. — other 
— a demand of this nature was sent to Bewsey Hall, greatly to the 
odignation of Lady Boteler, who, her husband being absent, retarned 
for answer, “ that she considered her lord as fit te entertain the king as 


any eari.”’ 
Lord Derby took fire at this curt and not very courteous reply, bat, as 





| 








who tr its them to the Captain, and so on.—Le Chemin de i’ Eprulette. 





Sreerie-Cuasine.—The grandfather of the present Dake of Rich- 
mond bad a monkey, who was fond of playing tricks with the horses. 
As a core for this pastime, the Duke ordered a ety | ’s dress for 
the monkey, and the firet time the bounds met be bad Master Jackostrap- 
ped on to one of his hunters. The hounds dropped in for a remarkably 
quick thing, and the monkey, mach against bis inclination, wes soon well 
in front. “ Seen the hounds?’ inquired some one of a farmer lounging 
over a gate. “To be sure, they be gone over that fallow.” “Any one 
with them?” “ There be a little gentleman in yellow jacket just gone by, 
riding as if the devil be in ’an,” said he. “I bope he mayn’t meet with 
a fall, for he rides most uncommon bard.”’ We think that is about the 
style for modern en and the sooner we eee the end of it the 
better. Bat we aseert that evil does pot stop here. Is prevents 
amateurs from taking a part in the performances, and without that par- 
ticipation interest soon ceases. There are quite esough flat races for 
book-msking, and with a mach better chance of turning koowledge to 
account; and were it not for such meetings as those which we shall 
shortly have to chronicle, at Cbelteoham and H , We question 
whether much patronage would be extended to the s 
classes. To them it must be practically useless. The utmost it can do 
is to bring out a select number of fine horsemen from among the profee- 
sional. Bat when we can get together about forty nominations, 
weighted from llst. 7/b. to 12st. 7ib , when the names inclade such men 
as Lord Saffield, Mr. Villiera, Lord Strathmore, Lord Royston, Sir G. 
Wombwell, Lord Westmoreland, Lord Coventry, aud many more of the 
same class, then we may veatare to hold up stzeple-chasing amongst 
recreations of Eoglish gentlemen, to declare that it still exists ia its pris- 
tine honesty and utility; that it ie a test of nerve and horsemansbip, 
and not a commercial speculation, entered into by touts, publicans, 
stablemen, and legs. We desire to cast no reflections on any particular 
meetings ; it might be most unjust to do so ; but euch is the feeling of 
the age, that s'eeple-chase men have the game in their own hands ; and 
if they desire to test the real merits of hunters, and to leave racing to 
the flat, amongst the earliest reforms must be an advance in the weighte. 
We have no particular desire to see Daviel Lambert in-the pigskin ; but 
we think 9-t., 10st., and even List., too little to test the capabilities of a 
banter.— The Fld. 
A Waatz ow a Ram-roap Tram.—We learn that an illustrious tra- 


fo Petlaod, turing te former place ou Monday meraing aa reaching 








the latter on tite follo eveniag. e allude to a javenile whale, 
which, being captured at the month of the River Orelle ou Sunday after- 





from the bigher | and 


— | was —— * ae — to Mr. ae 
iam at Boston on ollowiog moruing, haviog been accommodated 
with a roomy salt-water taok, ber upon a freight car, with ample 
coverings of sea weed. Our young visitor is, we understand, a female 
fish of this spriag’s birth, but, nevertheless, has attained the table 
proportions of 13 feet in length by about 5 feet ia breadth. Mr. Cattiog’s 
ques and interesting charge, we leara from Mr. J. S, Martin, Grand 
raok Ageat at Richmond, who escorted her whalesbip as far as Island 
Pond, appeared to enjoy the trip amaziagly. Oa reachi Island Pong 
she manifested her delight ia | tion by copi — She 
well be considered a dear creature, for her railway fare alone came to 
within a few dollars of £100, and Mr. Cutting calculates that she will 
cost him some four thousand do!lara before he is enabled to introduce 


her to the acquaiatance of his friends in Boston.—Montreal Herald 
May 23. om 


The whale is called the white whale, and is an inhabitant of the 

ern seas, Its scientific name is the “Beluga.” When fully grown it ie 
from forty to fifty feet ia length, and weighs from foar to A tons. 
present whale, nuw an active, swim resident of our city, was 

in the St. Lawrence River, Upper between the Orelle and 
Loup Rivers. His capture was seoured by weirs, a sort of trap made of 
wooden stakes, inclosing an area of several miles of water, bat so shaped 
as to concentre to @ point, where big fish are nabbed. These weirs are 
set regularly each year for the whales, at a time when they make their 
annual visit to the locality in question. Fourteen have been t 
witbin two months, which period is commonly accounted a season, 

but that caught for Mr. Cutting were killed for the purpose of Procuring 
oil, which is their only product of any value. Having been secured he 
was placed in a huge box for tation. 

Before this was accomplished, however, the whale gave its captors 
very much trouble by his powerful flappings, jampings, &e., &e., having 
floundered some French several times, much to their peril and in. 
convenience. The box was lined with sea-weed, and was partially co 
vered at the top with slate. The precious freight was then carried sever 
miles over one of the roughest roads in Canada ; and from thence by rail 
500 miles to Boston, by special trains, at an expense of some $700. The 
whole enterprise did not cost leas than from $1000 to $1200. The whale 
is twelve feet long and weighs two tous. His transportation was attended 

many interesting events. At each station the monster was well wa- 
as if he had been a locomotive. The aqueous attentions were quite 
neceesaty during the journey of sixty hours. All along the route the 
distinguished traveller was object of great curiosity and the most 
— eer - 
a being placed in the huge tank at the Aquarial Gardens, the process 
of which was witnessed by hundreds with the most intense interest, the 
whale at once swam in the most lively and fal manoer ; and before 
he had occupied his new residence half an hour was apparently quite at 
home. He bas beea the wonder and admiration of thousands of our 
fellow citizens, prominent among which are the nataralists, teachers, and 
others. Prof. pronounces the whale a grand affair, and the en- 
terprise of getting it bere altogether gui generis. 
he whale is fed on fish. It eats a peck of herrings at a meal, th 
not on the whole a great eater, his size considered. Its diet when in 
native waters is chiefly a fish called the capelin.— Boston Ailas. 








One or Hoop’s Last Lerrers—One of the letiers, written in a more 
serious style, we must reproduce at length. It is almost the last letter 
Hood ever wrote. Sir Robert Peel never made a more gracefal and be- 
nevolent use of the Royal funds at his disposal as Premier for the re- 
lief of literary talent in distress, thao when he relieved Hood from 
anxiety as to the maintenance of bis family in case of his own death, by 
offering to confer a life-pension upon any one of those dear to him whom 
Hood should name. Hood’s own life was then so precarious, or rather 
so clearly doomed to on early close, that a gift to himself would have 
been comparatively of little use. Hood natarally selected his wife for 
the pension. He was deeply touched, both at the unexpected favour, 
and at the manner in which it was conferred, as be had no personal rela- 
tions with the Prime Minister. He was surprised to learn, as 
others will be sarpriced to fod from bis memorials, thet Sir Robert P. 
was, or believed himself to be, familiar with everything Hood had ever 
written. The whole correspondence on the sabject does equal honour 
both to Hood and to Peel ; and the letter we subjoin is touchingly elm. 
ple, free from the slightest taint of vanity, and trae. 

* owe 2 he to cate bint 8* a Given over by my 
p an myself, I am only ve ueat instalments 
of mulled port wine. Te tis extoundey'l eal Cocahel Or saan Tae 
not refrain from again thankio; , With all the sincerity of a 


man, and, at the same time, g yous ‘al farewell. 
God, my wind is composed, and my reason bed, but my race as 
anauthorisruc. My physical ity fiads no tonic virtue ia a steel pen, 


otherwise I would have written one more J forewaraing one— 
a — one ee m a literary movement in 
which I have bad some sbare, a one-sided humanity, opposite to that Ca- 
tholic Sbaksperian sympathy which felt with Kiog as well as Peasant, 
and duly estimated the mortal temptations of both stations. Certain 
classes at the poles of Society are already too far asunder ; it should be 
the daty of our writers to draw them nearer by kindly attraction, not to 
aggrevate the —s repulsion, acd place a wider moral gulf between 
Rich and Poor, with Hate on the one side and Fear on the other. But I 
am too weak for this task, the last I had set myself. It is death that 
stops my pen, you see, and not the pension. God bless you, Sir, and 
ane ee your measures for the benefit of my beloved couatry. I bave 
= ot to be, Sir, your most grateful and obedient servant, Txos. 
oop. 
The expression of regret for the poseible chance of having bimself en- 
coaraged or misled sectarian philanthropy in behalf of the ae 
against the rich, was ao doubt tinged with Hood’s personal feeling to- 
wards Peel for the benefit he had just received. As he lay upon what he 
kaew to be his death-bed, arranging and revising the memories and 
terests of his life, as most mea so dying probably do, it was natural that 
the unforeseen kindacss coming from a great and rich man should strike 
him forcibly as a sort of damb protest ost the common philan 
platitade that great and rich people only care for t! es. Hood’s 
own errors in encouraging through bis ean, any such morbid obli- 
quity of vision were at most few ; bot it is not less creditable te the 
unswerving bonesty of his nature that he should have felt and ex 
even a sapererogatory degree of penitence for them. It may be doubted 
wiuetber there are not or have not been among the popular laminaries 
and “lovers of the people” some who would have received the same be- 
nefit under the same circamstaoces without the smallest gratitude, and 
snarled over it as if it were only a niggardly instalment of an overdue 
sational debt to themselves for use, or abuse, of their genius in set- 
ting one class of the nation against another.— Notice of Hood's Co 


rrespon- 
A Parriarce or Errrick Forest-—Ia recordiog the death of Mr. 
Francis Scott of Eidinhope, on the 20th inst, at the advanced age of 
ninety-four, we chronicle the demise of the oldest tenant farmer ot the 
Dake of Buccleach. Mr. Scott was the patriarch of the Forest, and was a 
man beloved and respected alike for bis simplicity of character, his great 
hospitality, his correctoess in business, bis intelligence, aod his venerable 
years. His house was ever open alike to rich aod poor. He was one of 
the few remainiog resideat natives who could coonect the links of the 
history of the past and present centary ia Ettrick Forest, having been 
born in 1767—a period considerably anterior to the French 

consequently he was able to detail with great interest the many 
eventful changes he had ceea around him in the and manners 
of the countryside for a period verging on the — is forefathers 
and bimeelf bad been tenants of the Baccleachs in Eldinhope for a period 
of not less than 300 yeers, acd all lived to extraordi a Mr. 
Scott was well acquainted with the Ettrick Shepherd, = been 
born in the district several years before the t, and 


poe sacceeding 
the | Hogg in the farm of Altrive after the latter’s death in 1835. As might 


bave been expected, the faneral of Mr. Scott was a large one, and presen- 
ted a siriking appearance as the — * weadod its way up the Yarrow 
aod along the shore of the lone St. Mary’s to his last rasting-place in the 
old chureh yard of St. Mary’s of the Lowes—a place now almost unused 
as aresting-place for the dead. Oaly one or two families, it is aaderstood, 
remain who claim the privilege of laying their boass in this pictaresque 
but almost deserted bai ground. Mr. Scott was married, bat had a0 
family, and leaves a , for whom much sympathy is felt, and who 
had been united to him for no less than fifty-eigut years.— Border Adver- 
tiser. 


Taz Bock Beer or Muxicu.—Beer is the | epi feaheing 
present momeo 
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rise in beer, coupled with the liberal politics of Lola Montez, which 
hate the dethbronement of King Ludwig; and the Bock of Munich has 
been celebrated. Heine, ia his exquisitely satirical poem addressed 
ry Dingelstedt, on accepting the direction of the Munich Theatre, 


That’s a lovely situation ! 
— — 

i) u ’ 

Glorious Bock, the best of beer. 
—No one who has been suckled on Burton ale will admit that Bock is 
petter than that nectar; but after Eoglish beer Bock is entitled to the 
first rank. I read in one of the Munjch papers that the cause of its ex- 
cellence is attributable to its model, it being brewed on the English 
principle. Maximilian the First, Karfarst of Bavaria, so runs the state- 
ment, engaged an English doctor for his wife, whose health was very 
weak. The Englith doctor recommended her porter, and ordered se- 
yeral casks of it. The Karftirstin thrived under the treatment ; but as it 
cost immensely at that period to have casks brought from England, and as 
much of the drink was spoilt on the way, the Kurflirst sent his court 
brewer to England to study the principle of brewing. Io a year the 
brewer returned, and the first porter beer was brewed in 1623, and the 
first glass put on the table on the 12th of October—the name day of the 
Kurliirst. At first the drink was only used medicinally, but after a time 
it was more generally adopted, and brewed fourteen days before and 
fourteen days after Corpus Christi, that is, from the middle of May till 
the middle of Jace. This is one account, and the strength of the beer 
confirms the English origin. Othera will have it that the beer was in use 
a bandred years earlier, and trace the name from Eimbeck, in Hanover. 

The quantity of summer beer ready at the opening of the season is less 

a this year than last; it only amounts to 5} million gallons, 

which for a population of 110,000 would seem enough vo all notions save 
Bavarian. are fifty-three brewero in Munich, aod the largest 
brewery bas rather more than a million gallons ready.—Leter from 
Munich, May 6. 


Eyouise Brrps ry Avstratia.—The Prince of Wales landed a rare and 
valuable collection of birds, selected by Mr. Edward Wilsoa far Victoria. 
They consist of two pairs of white swans, three pairs of Canadian geese, 
three pairs of China geese, three pairs of Egyptian geese, three pairs of 
barnacle geese, five curropeaua, six pairs of golden and six pairs of silver 
pheasants, nine common pheasants (presented by the Dake of Newcastle), 
two widgeons, nine shell ducks, eight ortolans, nineteen wild ducks, seven 
call ducks, six Carolina ducks, two trent geese, two white fronted geese, 
and ten turtle doves. They were all in a splendid condition, showing 
that the greatest care and attention had been paid them my the pas- 
sage. Asa proof of their health, Mr. Lacy (who has charge of the con- 
signment) has six silver and three China egg, which were laid some few 
days before the ship reached port. The mortality, however, was great, 
about 100 of the birds out of 238 put on board having died during the 
unusually protracted voyage. It was greatest among the widgeons, 
teal, pintails, and ortolans.— Australian and New Zealand Gazette. 


Oreratic Poirrics iv France.—The opera of “Charles VI.,” after 
having been suspended at Bordeaux, was represented at Marseilles, and 
is pow interdicted there. Report says that it is about to be brought out 
at Toulouse, but if so there is little chance of its running more than a 
night or two without molestation from the authorities. It is not because 
es be celebrated work contains a song deprecating the “reign” of 
Ep; men in France that this opera is made a Hf political engine, 
that the government will not suffer it to be loudly applauded. The 
true reason is that the glorification of the Catholic sorceress and heroine 
Joan of Arc, whose memory is regarded in France with superstitious re- 
verence, reflects upon the Emperor’s Italian policy, and stirs the blood 
of the disciples of the Bishop of Orleans.—Letter from Paris. 


says— 











Bap News From Be.ize.—We bave news from British Honduras dated 
at Belize on the 4th of Mey. A good deal of alarm existed in the colony 
in consequence of an expecition undertaken by the Indians, from the in- 
terior of Yucatan, sgeinst the mabogapy cutters and other traders from 
Belize working on the northern back of the Rio Honda. This territory 
belongs to the Indians, and they claim the payment of an annual tribute 
from all perecns acquiring profit from the products of the soil. The 
British government bad proclaimed martial law, and troops from Ja- 
maica bad been landed ir Belize for the protection of citizen property. 
The troops had been withdrawn from Ruatan.—J. F. Herald. 


A Comrtete Discvrse.—An Englishman and Roman were walking 
through the galleries of the Vatican, where certain statues and pictures 
have been slightly clothed eo as not to shock the minds of purists as fas- 
tidious as the late King of Naples, when the Englishman made some 


























e 
allusion in the course of converration to the “naked Truth.” “Excuse 
me, Sir,” replied the Roman, balf plaiatively, “the Trath is no longer 
allowed to go naked in Rome—gocd care is taken that it shall be draped 
by a Cardinal.” 

Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 646. By F.B., of Bombay. 
BLACE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 
Sotvrton ro Prosiem No. 645. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
tqwok —Anybing es eee 
t is 
A lively skirmish between Mr. Dwight and Mr. ‘Leonard. 
(Bvans’ Gambit declined. ) 

White (D.) Black (L.) White (D.) Black (L.) 
1PwKé PtoKé 33381 Kt tks P 
2K KttoB3 by | #8 Qe Kt 3(c) tks P (¢@) 
sEBwORe BtoQB4 ll Kt tks K BP (e) t the @ Kt 
4Pt t4 P to Q4 (a) 12 R tks Kt Sek 5 
5 P tks Kt tks P lis Bto K Kt5 to RRS 
6 Kt tks P KttoK B3(}) | 14 B tks Kt P tks B(f) 
7 Castles Castles | Q to K Kt 3 ch, and Black resigned. 
SPwQB3 Q Kt tks Q P 

(a) The best move to evade the bit.—(b) If instead of this move Black 
play B to Q 5, White ies with P to Q B 3 and may check with Q next move 

‘ing the piece with a pawn more and a better c) Kt tks Kt would 

Beware would have Leen B tks P, &c.—d) Impru- 
dent! he should have moved ; 


t to Q 4—e) Well played ; he cannot now 
return Kt to Q 4 without loss, because of While's replying with Bs kt 3— 








| Misuars To 4 Pueascne Pary.—On Thursday, being the Fast Day in 
yo tt eh oy with peseagus, ic Den- 
mor 
Everything eens oe the — the steamer 
y strack upou a * Opposite abou 
Dundee, ond remained fast. It was thea 





SS Sas box was thick and hazy. About the same time, one 
of been steering, was seize] with a 


crew, named Drow, who had 


y expediting business are continually intro- 
;| duced, but what do they add to the happiness or comfort of ? No 
thing. One mind, with all its directed to the amelioration of 


steamer, crowded 
for Perth, with the intention of returning in the | dare to 


t six 
t nine o’clock | * 


stroke of paralysis, and after being apparently unconscious for an hour 


plight, it being very dark, and there not being meat and drink enough 
on to supply their wants. The only boat was sent to Dandee for 
assistance ; but it was seven o’clock next morning before the steam-tug 
Samson came to their assistance. While some of the passengers from the 
Lass 0’ Gowrie were being transferred to the Samson, the latter also got 
aground and remained fast, but fortucately the other floated off, and 
arrived in Dundee about ten o’clock, with about half of her passengers, 
After landing theee, she returned to the Samson and relieved her of the 
remaining passengers, and brought them to Dundee by mid-day on Fri- 
day. At that time the Samson still remained aground, with no hope of 
getting off before the evening tide.—Scotsman. 





Payine iv Kixp.—“ An American company of strolling singers, called 
the Alleghaniane, gave in December last, in the Island of Hewey, one of 
Cook’s Archipelago, a grand concert, which was attended by the king of 
the island, Makes. More than 2.000 tickets were sold, and the receipts 
were 78 pigs, 98 turkeys, 116 fowls, 16,000 cocoanuts, 5,700 pineapples, 
418 bushels of bananas, 600 pumpkins, and 2,700 oranges. It required 
a day and a half to embark all these articler. The concert consisted of 
a vocal quatuor, and of several morceaux executed by means of bells of 
different sizes—from the dimensions of a bucket to those of a thimble. 
The savages who compcesed the auditory listened open-moatbed, and re- 
mained motionless from admiration when the march from Norma was 
performed. At the end of the sitting, one of the principal personages 
present rose and gravely complimented the performers by saying, “ We 
shall never forget you !’ ”—L’ Entr’ Acte, 





FA. From 4 Precrrice 200 Feet Hicu.—The Mussoorie correspond- 
ent of the Bengal Hurkaru narrates the following extraordinary accident : 
—*“TI regret to have to chronicle a most sad accident which occurred 
here a day or two ago, or rather last Thursday night. A young gentle- 
man, a great favourite with us all, of the name of Godfrey Thomas (son 
of Colonel Thomas, so well known for tea planting in the Dhoon,) while 
riding down the Rajpore by the Mackinnon Road, weut over a frightful 
precipice 200 feet in the dark. His horse was found absolutely dashed 
to pieces, and though much injured himself about the head and face, for- 
tunately no bones were broken. I hear bopes are entertained of bis re- 
covery, though really to look at the spot where the occurrence took 
place is enough to make one’s blood run cold, and wonder how any man 
could bave escaped immediate death. This unfortunate accident will, I 
hope, prove a warning to people fond of hard riding on theee bills. A 
better horseman than Godfrey Thomas never put foot io stirrup.” 





New Reaprxe or History.—M. Veuillot’s pamphlet, “ Waterloo,” is 
out to-day. Tbe author’s theory is that Waterloo was a victory gained 
by the protestant over the catholic nations of Europe, that Louis Na- 
poleon’s expedition to Rome and the restoration of the temporal power 
was the revenge of the catholic nations, and that at this moment the pro 
testants are meditating a s cond and more terrible Waterloo, which shall 
result in the suppression of the temporal power. This view must be 
admitted to be original. Although it so bappened that England and 
Prussia, two of tne parties to the last coalition against Napoleon were 
protestant nations, it pever before occurred to any bistorian that the 
catholic religion was the victim of Waterloo.—Paris letter, May 11. 





Growrit or an AusTRaLIan TowN.—The rise and progress of the towns 
in Australia are extraordinary. Some thirty miles trom Adelaide, in 
South Australia, a town called Gawler bas sprung op within the last few 
years which now numbers about 20,000 inhabitants. It has its corpora- 
tion, churches, chapels, public buildings, and societies. Twenty-three 
years ago ecrub existed where the town is now built ; and where the 
chief houses now etand a man, in exploring the then lonely spot, perished 
from hanger and thirst. 


Tue ex-Kixe or Napies.—The Ost Deutsche Post bas the following :— 
“ We learn from a reliable source that King Francis IL, notwiths ing 
the repeated invitations he has received from Napoleon III. to take up his 
residence in France, is fully determined to await in Italy the course of 
political events, and will not go either to Manich, Vienna, or Madrid, as 
was reported. Daring the summer the King will ers a villain the 
environs of Rome, which has been prepared to receive him and his Court, 
It is in stated that he has it in contem to purchase an estate 
in Switzerland, in the neighbourhood of Lausanne, and is said to be in 
negotiation for the Hotel Beau-Rivage, at Oucby. The pregnancy of 
the Queen of Naples is affiemed as a certainty.” 


Avtocrarss or Rosert Borns.—Mesers, Pattick end Simpson, of 
Leicester Square, London, have concluded. sale of interestiog auto- 
graphs and manuscripts. Prominent amongst them were about eighty 
songs and other compositions in the hand of Robert Burns, which were 
—. contended for; and brought high prices. Lot 171, the original 
MS. of Barns’ song, “Scots wha bee,” brought £35. Lot 203, a Com 
mon place Book of Barns, 43 pages folio, £36. Lot 204;another Poetical 
Common-place Book of Burns, £70. Other autograph compositions of 
Burns in the catalogue eold at prices ranging from one to ten pounds. 


Vrrat Sraristics or 1860—The Registrar-General for England has 
issued bis annual tables of the number of births, deaths, and marriages 
in 1860. The nomber of births and deaths bad been already stated in 
the last quarterly report, but the number of marriages (170,305) bad not 
then been ascertained. It is larger than in apy previous year; the 
nearest approach to it was in 1859, when the number was 167,723. The 
births in 1860 (683,440) were fewer by 6,441 than in 1859, but that is the 
only year in which they were exceeded ; the deaths (422,472) were hap- 
pily less by 18,777 than in 1859, and less aleo than in 1858, 1855, or 
1854. Allowing for the estimated increase of population, the births in 
1860 were slightly above the average rate of the preceding ten years, 
the marriages were more above it, the deaths were still more below 
it—all movements in the right direction. As usual the first half of the 

ear saw the greatest number of births, about 10 per cent. more than the 
ast balf, and the deaths in the first moiety were greater than in the last 
by the large ratio of 23 per cent. The last quarter was, as usual, the 
marrying season; there were 50,702 marriages, and only 35,198 in the 
first quarter. Lincolnshire is always a notable exception to this last 
rule ; there the spring quarter is the chief time for marriage. The ter- 
mination of the ordinary perieds of service has, doubtless, much inflaence 
in this matter. ‘ 

A Vnwpraua. ror tHe Brorser or rue Suny snp tae Moon.—The 
uest appears in the will of the late Mr. George Wilson, late 

dge, near Wigton, which was recently proved in Car- 
lisle :—“ I give and bequeath unto the person for the time being Emperor 
of China the sum of nineteen pounds nineteen shillings as a mark of my 
gratitude for the uniform attention with which I was treated by the offi- 
cials of that empire during my visit there in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five.” 


Perer’s Pexce.—The Oficial Journal of Rome (a very doubtful au- 
thority) announces that the collections of Peter's Pence have thus far 
amounted to nearly 3,000,000 Roman crowns, which are about £600,000 
English. To this sem Fraoce has contributed very liberally, but 
Government has prohibited the newspapers from announcing the fact. 


Ove or THe Late Lorp Expon's “ Dousrs.’’—At the time of passin 
what was usually called the Catbolic Relief Bill, Lady Clerk wrote to 
Lord Eldon, congratalating him upon the energetic stand he made to pre- 
vent the bill becoming Jaw. His answer was laconic, and nearly thus : 
“Dear Molly Dacre, I am benpy to find you spprove of my endeavours to 
oppose the lic Relief Bill. I have done what I thought my daty. 
May God forgive me if I have done wrong, and may God forgive my op- 
ponents (if he can). Yours affectionately,—Expen.” 
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era of grand ideas magnificent projects ; among them all, there 
com parativel few which have for their aim and object the best interests 
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or two, he expired. The unfortunate voyagers were left in a miserable Books AT 
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WAR PRICES, 
At No. G25 Broadway. 
300,000 VOLUMES To BE sOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valaable Books, both English and American, 
comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 


HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 


Embracing the Works of 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRE, 
HANNAH MORE, 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE, 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT , 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARES, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULAY, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE. 





THE BRITISH POETS..........00.<0cse0ccccs000 115 volumeri 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS....... 38 volumeri 
ENCYCLOPXDIA BRITANNICA............. 21 volumes. 


WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, ané warranted perfect, 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Address, 


H. .W. DERBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 


No. 625 BROADWAY, 
— 
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INSURANCE, 








EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Or THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON 


President, 
Office, 94 Broadway. 


HE FOLLOWING I8 A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
T for the fiscal year ending the Stat of — 861 
Net Cash Assets, ist of freee 1860 . $6 018.855 
Receipts during the ye 





Net Cash Assets . ++ + +s . 
INVESTED as FOLL ows: 


Cash on i and in Bauk 
Bonds and Mortgages . . 
nited Biates Stocks . . 


Interest accrued, bu’ not yet due ° 
erred Premiums (estimated) . 
Premiums in course of transmission 


INSURANCE. 


~ BAGLE ~ AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE co. 


Instituted tn 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM. 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 

Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 

R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 

No, 44 Wall Street. 





Gross Assets, Feb, 1, 1861. 


nerease in Cash Assets 
wR <f Policies in fores, ls February, 1861, igs ; ‘jasuring.. 


Amount — for Interest on Loans, ond amount of Interest accrued, but Pn » 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending te insure their lives : 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
tates, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
sad are exclusively Cash. 


The Proportion of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
aay ovber Life Insurance Company in the United States. 

Its ust Prem' ity of other Life Insurance 

etites Dividends have been greater—the res a of a very low rate ——? 

lity among ae insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of 


The Mortal ite Members bas — — — 

ee ry, smog ie ae either ney Th ng gh =~ 
been made kuown—a result in the highest degree favourable to Policy 

The Ppmber or payer, Inet 


the necersary law © ~ tA. 


uma are lower than those of the m 


in this — M——— — that of any other 
nited States, thas & security above them all— 
United Sate, ha a 
The te of the Compeny are invested exclusively on Bond and = wl * Rea'- 
Batate in — — New York, worth in each case, at least double tne 
bearing interest at seven per cent , and United —— those The solidity and po] 
this dlspusition of the Company" — Funds cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Faeverice §. Winstos, Joux M. Srvarr, Mucargp Fittwors, 
Pp G Davio Hoapcer, 
Henn? A, Surrae, 
uuam V. Baap, 


Ricuarp Parnice, 
Wiuiam H, Pormam, 
Lycoreus Regxton, 
Reva Wueece 


. Sraone. 
ALexanper W. Ba.broap, 
Wits M. —— 
Jous KB. D: 

— J Hamu Brace, Weiincton 1 
jatnasien Haven, Sauver D. Bascock, SLanctuon M. F 
Secretary, Isaac Apsatt, Actuary, Sumruzep Homans. 
Medical Bxawiner, Mivtvnn» Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
The basiness of this bie Gomonay is conducted on the mutual prineiple, In ‘he strictest sense 
SSo ten ~ ont tire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably ‘divided 
emung 





OFFICE OF THE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Youn, Janvany 267s, 1361. 
T= savermm, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1860. 
Premiums received Marine Risks, from ist January, 
3ist December, i. * —— 71 
Premiums on ¢olicies not marked off ivi January, 1860, > 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, 
Policies have, vem inrsed spss Life Risks; nor upon Fire 


Premiums marked Off from ist January, 1800, to Sist Dec’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 59 


ATLANTIC 


outstanding eertifieates of profits will be to the holders 
taulves, on nod after Tessday the Fifth of -} - tt. 


time of 


vidend.of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiams of the 
Campane —— i — at 1860, for which certifeates will be issued on 
A 


by nas July, — to 
which Uerficates were 


pA 
Adeitiona! profits from 1st Jan: 1860, to lst January, 1861 


‘otal profits for 18s, waa: 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ie e Deen redeemed 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1861.. 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


$4,197 250 


TRUSTEES. 
Royal PHELPS. DENNIS PERKINS, 


Snake DENN —8 BaRat RSTOW, - JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn. 


ES DENNIS, 
¥. 00k 
THOMAS TILESTON, 


©, PICKERSGILL, 
OURTIS 
H. RUSSELL, 
ROOK, 
,ODHUR, 
US, 














AR } 
R GANS, Rg 
H. GILLILAN, A. A. LOW — Jn. 
wane WILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’t. 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 

LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 

OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD OO. 

(Texas Divusion.) 

mortgage upon cae — and six (106) miles of rail road, and its apparte- 
ey cotmated eos of $2,920,000, and upon seven bundred aad sixty-eight —— 
——— pablic as one of the most desirable 
Weltable securities st present in the market. 


Dt f the trank li ‘ich, within twelve to eighteen months, will 

the Soe vision 0 great ne wate * 

— Houston, tial — and ew atioa Texas, with New Orleans, and, in 
ommunication w wil tae > —— Norte ond at and already completed, place New York within 
0 hours of Houston 


Bonds 
on b aor pr : + ~ ah coupons payable sem!- 
on yn and let November, in the » ew Yor 
p— 6 arity for —— payment of pending the completion of the 
@ntire Road, are 


—— al trust deed, Pea cores of tanh. to ogether with town 
Ote and individually denoted lands, at present valued at $600,0U0. 
a pe ea of charter, trust deeds, 

—— — 


land graats, and every information 
C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's — 





BILLS ON LONDON, 
ee Toes FURCRsSEBS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
Sale b 


DAYS’ SIGHT, Fors 
WARD. CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New Work, 
S8UB LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR SRAVELEne. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
the Messrs. Rotuscainy’s Londoa, Frankfort, Vienna, and 


of the world through of Paris, 
and their correspoodents. 


MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8T. 


: New Yorx, Ocrosmr 31, 1860. 
T=" FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
hes te formity with the req of the luth Section of the Act of its Ineorpo- 





red risks on the 4th October, 1859 
daria tha pear to On Core, 1860 : 








91,761,223 OT 


M Gvguied Sat 0, Dividens of Interest to teh Bovenhen, 
on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN RORIP to the denleret the 
Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 


Sot the SORE of the pone 1008, ont SGYENTE ty Ag B A 
5B CARS ater ts ty 1 thereon to 
leaving an of OM MIL- 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
ALEX. M. 
JOHN 
ED 


In B 
ELIAS PON 
GEORGE G. Boston, 


Pekoy R 


«x! abe 





JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Di atic M. fa 


BNGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 








co. 











SOLE IMPORTEB. 














OFFICE ore THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPaNy, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 11 BROADWAY, 


New Yorx, Janvany ig. a, 
1 Fo FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF TEE COMPANY a 
of —EE of the Charter. 


Phare ae ele poder 
Premiums received from January 1 — 1860, 
inclusive 
Total amount of Marine Premiums 9974,182 13 
Tus COMPANY HAS ISSUED No Po.icies EXCEPT ON CaRco xD FREIGHT FOR Tu Vorsg 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 


Premi —— Earned, 
een ums as ddring the period as above, me 





$750,815 17 
Paid for by! eluding ox ———— — 
* epee ete., P ~- $413,710 58 


99 023 18 $512,133 76 
—  — 





otes, and Bills Receivable 
Babeeription Notes in advance of Premiums * 
Seripts of wpe thy. tual 
ance, and other Claims due the —— estimated at... 


Total Assets. . 
the Board of Trustees have this resol 
CENT. IN CASH oa — — rae 
legal representatives. on and afer Tuesday, the Sth day of 


of the — — —— ———— 


and paid to the hoiders the: 

Sth da. pony hich ‘all Toten, 
iy, ot Robeasey at the * 

year endip; December Sis, * te —*8. — 

A Toy F — —232 — 

By order of the Board, 

BENJAMIN A, ONDERDONK, Secretary, 

ere 


ADDEN 
a BR — 





> 
* 


A. 8. BAR 

J. KE. 333 

—— 

LEX. M. BA 

HH. Ll. ATH 

JOHN a. 

REA: 

WILLL 

JOHN A. BARTOW. * 

ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
LECONEY, Vice 

BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, , ae 


METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


* 
FD 
Meee 


E 


ii 


* 
Bs 
g 





+ CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, | 


EIS COMPANY Wid B= gE PaY T 
T p Pay) a 4) E 9 THE peALanS ane 3 Fae CANE. 


No ———— is ean by the oo 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, — * 
vas SS 


LEONARD APPLEBY, cASOMBED 
Mant Ba 


EDK x — 
— 


jas. iowek ona AM on, HEN 
SAMUEL D. BRADFOR —F write 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


EDWARD: 





ri, Je 











FINANCIAL. 








REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
{DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM QI UPWARD, 
PaYaBLe On AND GOOD 
ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, or 


iasaed by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BERE IN 
SCOIFLAND 
WALES, 





MORGAN 


NEW YORK, 


to Treyglicrs. available in all parts of 


‘BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


Issue Letters of Credit 





REMOVAL. 
RICHARD Agents for 
& A. OGILVIE, BANK Op MONTREAL, 
Have Removed to 32 Pine Street. 





TOHBN MUWNROSB @& CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
8 Wall Street, 
Issue Crrcutark Lerrers or 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 


No. New York, 


teal Crest 


— 








RICHARD BELL, 
& A OGILVIE, 


iz. —* 





NO. 569 WALL STREET, NKW YORK, 
SSUBR COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 
try and Abroad. 





GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


been thoroughly tested ts Gil parts of the Unten — — ethers, en 
been proved to be, IN BYSRY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLAIM FoR ItT—viz 


A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 


het sey bre Steep. or Ee Set Bow. 
Tim, and is extes co 


OUTTA a PERCHA moovine CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
to Laaxy Tix or Metat Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 
for many years. 
‘ull descriptive Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 
Ssrcaeverts TILES 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 

&e., de. 
MILLER & COATES, 


No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 





DRAIN PIPES, 





LAR wrets?’, — ae 





DLAnDs, & Se the Sth and 
wm Cullfornia, Oregun, ud the Sandwich 





SARSAPARILLA.—. 














AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 





y» all 


ron 


